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I DEDICATE THIS ISSUE of TWO WORLDS MONTHLY to 
TS. ELIOT 


Who has given us some excellent verses, several sound critical for- 
mulae, and one of the most charming literary personalities of our time. 


The short paragraphs scatered through this issue of Two Wor p’s 
Monvtuty are taken from the works of Henry D. Thoreau. The ob- 
servant reader will notice that this is the third issue we are devot- 
ing to the sayings of Thoreau. Would we could devote a lifetime. 


Published by the TWO WORLDS PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Printed in the United States. Copy- 
right, June, 1927, by Samuel Roth. 
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Devoted to the Increase of the Gaiety of Nations 


VOLUME THREE MAY-JUNE, 1927 NUMBER TWO 


Joyce, Ulysses, Roth, The Van Dorens 
and Villard’s ‘*Nation”’ 


I take up my pen—reluctantly, for it is an ugly business—to defend 
myself against the most contemptible conspiracy to which a writer has ever 
been subjected by a group of his contemporaries. 


On February 18th, the N. Y. Times carried a precious item of news 
cable from Paris: 160 writers had signed a petition to the American people 
enjoining it to restrain Samuel Roth from continuing the publication of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses in his Two WorRLDs MONTHLY, on the grounds that 
the work was being expurgated and that payment for it was denied the 
author. Ina later notice published the following day, the Times corrected 
itself: there was a rumour that Roth had given Joyce $1000, but it was 
difficult to find Joyce to substantiate it. 


I knew that enemies of mine in Paris—a Roumanian gypsy to mention 
whose name in a paper dealing with writers it would be sacrilege, and that 
vicious virago who acts as Joyce’s secretary and publisher—were conspiring 
against me, but I felt undisturbed in the consciousness that I was engaged 
in a work both honorable and courageous. The following week, however, 
the Books Section of the N. Y. Herald Tribune devoted two columns to the 
petition and the names of its signees. The petition, a pompous affair, 
betrayed weaknesses which derided the eye and made mock of judgment. 
Its 160 signees, the most prominent of living writers, resided in 25 cities as 
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far apart as London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, Pekin, and the capital 
of Thibet; and since the first report of the petition, dated February 2nd, 
appeared in the Times of February 18th, we were asked to believe that it 
had traveled to all those distant and far-apart places, was considered by 160 
grave writers, and returned to the original source, Paris, within 16 days. 
About 40 of the signees are notoriously incapable of reading English, and 
at least one of them, M. Arcybasheff, had been dead some time before 
Feb. 2nd. Did M. Arcybasheff rise from the dead, I asked myself, for 
Mr. Joyce, much as the late Rudolph Valentino recently rose from the dead 
for the benefit of the New York Evening Graphic? I therefore sat me down 
and wrote to the editor of the Books Section a letter of correction wherein 
I made the points above mentioned, and the following besides: 1. I was not 
expurgating Ulysses. A dozen words or so had been deleted by an irrespon- 
sible employee from the first 2 instalments. 2. I offered Mr. Joyce $1000 
for the use of Ulysses, and had placed the money on deposit with Mr. 
Joyce’s American attorney, Arthur Garfield Hays, who returned it to me 
when Mr. Joyce decided to sue me for a half a million dollars. 


When three weeks passed and my letter did not appear in the Books 
Section I took a better look at the sheet and discovered that it was being 
edited by Irita Van Doren, the wife of Carl Van Doren, and I realized that 


the letter would not appear, nor would my corrections be noted. A bit of 
personal history here becomes imperative. A somewhat similar editorial 


indecency, which the Van Dorens practise continually with an abandon which 
is to be observed chiefly in the conduct of kept women—had elicited from 
me several years ago a violent reproot. This letter of mine—addressed to 
Mark Van Doren, editor of The Nation—spoke my mind so freely that 
when my book Now and Forever appeared mention of it was kept out of 
the review columns of every Van Doren paper except this same Book Sec- 
tion then edited by the late Stuart P. Sherman, an honest fellow to whom 
literary nuances were more appealing than Van Doren smiles. I realized 
that my idiscretion would cost me dearly, but it was not too much to pay 
for the exquisite liberty of telling these panders what I thought of them. 
Let them snub me all they like, I thought. The value of a book is ultimately 
in itself, and no amount of critical mismanagement can hurt it. 


___ But being snubbed is considerably different from being lied about. in 
its issue of March 16th, The Nation (Mark Van Doren, editor, remember ) 


carried an editorial which commented on the European protest and repeated 
all its false allegations against me. Purely as a matter of form I wrote a 
similar letter of denial to The Nation, only that I offered it twice its regular 
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advertising rates for any space it would give | to parts of Ulysses which, for 
the sake of literary integrity, I had dared to print in Two Wor tps 
MONTHLY, and was amazed to get a note from Osgar Garrison Villard, 
informing me that my letter would not appear. 


It doesn’t much matter whether The Nation corrects its lies about me 
or not. The circulation of The Nation has dwindled to some 8 or 9 thou- 
sand copies on the news stands, about an eighth of what a virile paper like 
The New Yorker sells in New York City alone, and most of the intelligent 
readers of The Nation read Two Worips MonTHLY. But Mr. Villard’s 
letter brought suddenly into a glaring light the terrible rape of ‘The Na- 
tion” which from being one of the most traditional of American literary 
weeklies has been made into a weak pitiful means for the aggrandisement 
of a single family—the Van Dorens. 


Consider this matter carefully: it will repay you in pathos and in 
humor. 


Mr. Osgar Garrison Villard, a gentleman of fortune who was born 
to drive a plow and chooses to exercise a fountain pen, has devoted a life 
time and several millions of inherited dollars to establishing the principle 
that he, Osgar, is an internationalist and a humanitarian whose sole living 
interest is the correcting of human injustice. Without his inherited fortune, 
Mr. Villard would probably be writing advertisements for Camels, as it is 
he writes editorials for donkeys. And for this kind of writing -he purchased 
the old, literary-sweet Nation. Is there a riot in Dublin? Mr. Villard is 
on the job, demanding justice for the Irish. A massacre in Armenia? Once 
more Mr. Villard’s versatile sympathies come into play. He may pride 
himself on never having missed a pogrom, although it is doubtful whether 
there is ever a time he is not ready to start one. 


Now there is nothing positively wrong about a program of that sort, 
although it is an amazing program for a paper like The Nation, if Mr. 
Villard is honest and sincere about it. Is he? I venture the emphatic 
opinion that he is not. If Mr. Villard’s real interest in publishing The Na- 
‘tion were the righting of industrial and political injustices, would not his 
first move have been to obtain for his paper these writers most capable of 
aiding and abetting him in such a tremendous conflict? But here is a list 
of Mr. Villard’s editors: Carl Van Doren, whose name was unknown when 
it first appeared on his editorial page; Irita Van Doren, his wife; Mark Van 
Doren, his brother; and now, the latest, Dorothy Van Doren who, I am 
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told, is Mark Van Doren’s wife, all literary nonentities of one of whom it 
is not yet known whether she can write a simple declarative sentence. The 
only literary relief on the horizon of Mr. Villard’s Nation was the name of 
Mr. Nock, whose stay was brief if brilliant, unless you count the name of 
Anatole France who never wrote for The Nation and probably did not 
know of its existence. 


What manner of debt is Mr. Villard repaying the Van Dorens that he 
has snubbed hundreds of sound, sincere and capable writers, in order to 
keep this family on his payroll ? 


Well may Mr. Villard continue his declamations against the vested 
interests in-a country in which as old and as charming a paper as The Na- 
tion can be purchased by anyone, and so prostituted. I use the latter word 
not carelessly but advisedly, for Mr. Villard’s method of business is more 
suitable for the running of a brothel than a literary weekly. 

SAMUEL ROTH. 
<>) 


Wife 


Hopeless at night I squirm 
Beside the rough-legged worm 
I call my wife. 
On that dark funeral day 
When we were wedded, say 
Where was my knife? 
Where the cold poison cup 
For her to tipple up 
And sneeze out life ? 


—From The Arabian Nights 
<>" 


Chemise 


Green leaves as fairly shade the red pomegranate flowers 
As you, your light chemise. 

I ask its name which suits your golden cheek, 

You ponder and then speak: 
“It has no name, for it is my chemise.” 

Yet I will call it murder of ours, 
A murderous chemise. . 


—From The Arabian Nights 


A Story 
in Yellow 


T was understood. 

The last time he had sent her a 
long kiss, his eyes closed as in 
ecstasy, and she had smiled ten- 
derly, drooping her lashes. 

They had never spoken to each 
other. 

She lived there. There were 
houses, along the river bank and 
half way up the hill, bordering the 
road that wound up the slope: 
there was a mill, a tavern, a sabot 
factory and two or three little 
farmhouses, with a shed in which 
slumbered a cart. 

He, too, lived there, but higher 
up, behind the trees that framed 
the horizon. At evening, return- 
ing from the hunt, he would pause 
upon the bridge, look at the water, 
the willows, the grass, the narrow 
valley, where the sun, before dying, 
came to rest for a moment. 

It was from this point that he 
had beheld her. She was spread- 
ing out upon the fresh lawn some 
strips of unbleached linen. He 
thought she must be the daughter 
of the weaver who could be heard 
at work near the tavern, or else 
some servant. On other days she 
would be washing clothes beneath 
the large hazel tree whose branches 
bent to kiss the stream, and would 


By REMY DE GOURMONT 


Que c’est beau, le jaune! 


Van Gogh. 


lay them on the bushes; then, be- 
fore returning, she would pick some 
hazel nuts, or flowers, or would 
throw pebbles into the water. When 
she felt that she was being ob- 
served she would laugh, but she re- 
fused to be disturbed in her work 
or her play. 

One day, however, she stood for 
a long time looking at him, eating 
hazel nuts that she cracked between 
her teeth with all the nimbleness of 
a squirrel. 

Then he came daily. She would 
be there, or else she would arrive 
slowly, raising her head. ‘They 
might have spoken to each other, 
but they said nothing. He threw 
flowers to her, or twigs, and she 
paid no attention. He brought her 
a yellow carnation: she hid it in 
her corsage and, without a token, 
disappeared. 

It was on the next day that their 
mute agreement was concluded. 

The following evening, after the 
first glances had been exchanged, he 
saw her climb in the direction of 
the woods and plunge into the cop- 
pice. He made a detour and caught 
up with her just as she was clearing 
the rails of a fence. Her short 
skirt pulled up. She showed a 
white knee. That decided him. 
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He received her into his arms, 
pressed her close, kissed her upon 
the lips, but gently she freed her- 
self and, curving her shoulders, 
glided in under the branches. 

It was a sunken, abandoned path 
that led to an old cart-road; she 
ran quickly, avoiding the brambles, 
grazing the broom, the honeysuckle 
and the foxglove that made a crazy 
arabesque in this sombre lair of 
sand and gravel which the branches 
of the beeches, the ash-trees and 
the oaks sheltered with their thick 
green mantle. 

Stopped by a bramble that 
clutched at her legs, she was 
caught by him; he knelt down, van- 
quished the bramble and threw his 
arm about her knees. But she did 
not wish to fall yet. She stiffened; 
she turned her back upon him. He 
rose to his feet; his hands ascended 
to the breasts which she was press- 
ing; he kissed the back of her neck; 
he nibbled at an ear. 

Then she turned her head; her 
eyes were serious; she abandoned 
all resistatnce. Leaning against the 
arm that encircled her waist, she 
surrendered her mouth to kisses, 
her body to caresses. 

They fell tenderly. 

Seated now side by side they 
glanced at each other from the cor- 
ners of their eyes, occupied in simi- 
lar motions. She was dressing her 
hair; he was knotting his cravat. 

She was smiling. 

He was dreaming. 

This happy encounter enchanted 
him. In his career as an equivocal 
huntsman he had met with few that 
could match it. ‘But how difficult 
it is to rouse women! The trans- 
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ports of this loving lass were pretty 
feeble. She seemed more ashamed 
than tender, more resolved than 
self-abandoned, I can’t just say.” 

He, however, had tasted intense 
happiness, and what sweet peace he 
now enjoyed! What charm in this 
young body, in those contours fresh 
with their first form. “She is as 
lissome as the trunk of a beech-tree 
and her flesh yielded with such 
pride, yet with such simplicity as 
well! How simple is love!” 

He looked at the young girl, 
hunting words to say to her, but he 
did not have the habit of speech, 
and above all of tender speeches. 

At last he spoke, mentioning the 
charm of the moment, the coolness 
ot this grotto, his happiness, his re- 
pose. 

She tapped her skirt awkwardly, 
twisted a scape of foxglove between 
her fingers, smiled, but gave no sign 
of contentment. 

“It seems to me that I could love 
her, almost, if she would only 
fondle me.” 

Wishing to take out his pipe, he 
put his hand into the wrong pocket 
and struck his purse. 

“Ah!” 

Secretly he extracted a_ gold- 
piece, took the child’s hand and 
clamped her fingers over the sur- 
prise. She opened them imme- 
diately, looked, and blushed, her 
bosom swelled, she heaved a deep 
sigh, then crushed into her friend’s 
arms, all aquiver with nervous sobs 
of joy. 

On her knees before him, she 
kissed his eyes, his cheeks, his chin, 
the corners of his lips. 

She was happy. 


The Woman Who Made 


Anatole France 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


NE may confidently predict 

that someone will some day 
write a book called ‘‘Anatole France 
et les Femmes.”’ It is the common 
lot of illustrious Frenchmen to be 
treated in that way by biographers 
who are not always, or even ordi- 
narily, hero-worshippers. And one 
may further be sure that the book, 
when it does come to be written, 
will be more amusing than romantic, 
and will insist that Anatole France 
would never have been the man he 
was if Madame Arman de Caillavet 
had not taken him up and driven 
his genius along the paths which 
she wished to see it follow. 

Stress is laid upon that fact in a 
letter written by ‘“Gyp” to Madame 
Arman de Caillavet’s daughter-in- 
law: 


I know (“Gyp” wrote) all that Madame de 
Caillavet did for France, and can bear witness 
to it. I made his acquaintance in 1882. In 
those days only a few men of letters knew any- 
thing about him. His awkwardness, his shy- 
ness, his complete ignorance of the manners and 
tone of good society seemed to destine him 
always to remain an outsider, however great 
his talent. It was Madame de Caillavet who 
educated him in all these matters, We ob- 
served, with amazement, the rapid change that 
came over him, without, at first, suspecting the 
cause of it. Your mother-in-law did for France 
exactly what Madame de Loynes did for Le- 


maitre. In my opinion France did not owe his 
widespread celebrity to his ability, The ma- 
jority of the people—even the men of letters 
among them—who bowed down before him 
would never have discofered him without Ma- 
dame de Caillavet. If it had not been for her, 
he would never have been an Academician. 


‘“‘Gyp” herself, indeed, had first- 
hand knowledge of Anatole France’s 
need of a monitress to coach him 
in social usages. She liked him, in 
spite of his lack of social polish, 
and invited him to visit her at Lion- 
sur-mer; and she warned him, one 
evening, when giving a dinner-party, 
that he must not forget to dress for 
that ceremonial banquet. But he did 
forget, and came down, a little late, 
in a lounge suit, with a black boot 
on one foot and a brown boot on 
the other, and one of the boots un- 
buttoned, She must have been a very 
tactful hostess to be able to con- 
vince him of his error without hurt- 
ing his feelings. 

Much as Anatole France owed to 
her, however, he owed far more to 
Madame Arman de Caillavet. The 
education which he received from 
her was not casual but systematic. 
Her salon was a veritable school of 
manners for him, and also, as has 
been said, the forcing-house in 
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which his genius was brought to 
fruition. 

She was the daughter of a Bor- 
deaux ship-builder and the wife of 
a wine merchant. She was very 
clever and reasonably rich. She 
needed an interest in life because 
she and her husband had no tastes 
in common. A salon was clearly in- 
dicated. She had been trained, so 
to say, as a saloniere, by her friend 
Madame Aubernon. She had met a 
number of literary people at Ma- 
dame Aubernon’s house, and she 
knew others through Dumas fils, 
whose daughter her brother had 
married. So she bought Arsene 
Houssaye’s house in the Avenue 


Hoche and established her literary 


salon there. The day came when 
Jules Lemaitre asked to be allowed 
to introduce a friend, and _ that 
friend was Anatole France. 


At first she did not like him. 
Jules Lemaitre related, in after 
years, that he had had the greatest 
difficulty in inducing her to invite 
Anatole France to her Wednesday 
dinners. Her husband, who cared 
nothing for literature, appears to 
have been readier to invite him than 
she who cared so much for it. She, 
on her part, was keenly alive to his 
social shortcomings and she did not 
like his wife. “Your father,” she 
wrote to her son, Gaston de Cail- 
lavet, “has asked him to visit us, at 
Campian, with his whole family 
party. I confess that that would 
bore me so much that if they ac- 
cepted the invitation en bloc I 
should find an excuse for putting 
them off. If he comes alone it is 
another matter.” 


Two incidents, however, present- 
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ly helped to smooth and simplify 
their relations. 

In the first place Madame Ar- 
man de Caillavet quarrelled with 
Madame Aubernon. Each of the 
two ladies was trying to furnish 
her salon with guests at the other’s 
expense. Madame Aubernon took 
Jules Lemaitre away from Madame 
Arman de Caillavet, though only to 
lose him to Madame de Loynes. It 
suited Madame Arman de Cailla- 
vet to retort by taking Anatole 
France away from Madame Auber- 
non and she enjoyed her hour of 
triumph when she heard that Ma- 
dame Aubernon had stopped Ana- 
tole France in the street and asked 
him whether it was true that he had 
said that her parties bored him, and 
that France had replied that it was 
quite possible that he had made the 
remark, though he had not intended 
that it should be repeated to her. 

In the second place Anatole 
France and his wife were divorced, 
and Madame Arman de Caillavet 
was one of the causes, albeit an in- 
nocent cause, of their dissensions. 

Madame France, according to 
Madame Arman de Caillavet, was 
a lady of domineering character. 
Her husband, by all accounts, was 
a man of impetuous temper. Rela- 
tions were severely strained between 
them when he found her wicker- 
work dressmaker’s mannequin in 
his study, and he picked it up and 
pitched it out of the window into a 
neighbour’s garden. They were still 
more severely strained. when she 
caught him hanging up on his study 
wall, with the help of a workman, 
a magnificent strip of stamped vel- 
vet which Madame Arman de Cail- 
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lavert had given him, bounced out 
again, and locked him and the 
workman in. The final scene in the 
drama was subsequently described 
ra Ps by Madame France her- 
self: 


He was writing an article. I came in and 
made some remark. He replied. The conversa- 
tion ended by my calling him a Then 
he got up from his desk. I thought he meant 
to leave the room, and I went away. mo- 
ment later I heard the front door slammed. 
“He can’t have had time to dress,” I thought; 
and I ran to the window and saw him closing 
the garden gate. He was still attired in his 
dressing-gown and his skull-cap. The cords 
of the dressing-gown were trailing in the street 
behind him, and he was carrying on a tray his 
ink-pot and the article which he had just be- 
gun. An hour later he sent someone across 
from the Hotel Carnot to fetch his clothes and 
deliver a message. 


The message was merely to the 
effect that he had no intention of 
returning. He kept his word; and 
his keeping of it placed his relations 
with Madame Arman de Caillavet 
on a new footing. Her heart went 
out to him as to a man without a 
home; and she gave him a standing 
invitation to lunch and dine with 
her every day. The intimacy thus 
established was, we may take it, the 
real beginning of his social educa- 
tion. 


It was a curriculum which still 
had to be pursued in the face of 
obstacles. The separation from 
Madame France had removed one 
obstacle; but other obstacles re- 
mained. Anatole France in a salon 
was still like a fish out of water. 
His literary reputation was not yet 
great enough to enable him to im- 
pose himself in spite of his gro- 
tesque eccentricities. He was a 
lazy Bohemian, out-at-elbows and 
awkward; and the other habitues of 
the salon—a salon, be it noted, 
like Lady Blessington’s, in which 
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more men than women were to be 
met—made no secret of the fact 
that they regarded this “‘journalist’’ 
as their social inferior. 


He was clever, however; and 
Madame Arman de Caillavet de- 
lighted in cleverness. Stupid people 
bored her, however well-born and 
well-bred they might be; and she 
hated to be bored. As a child she 
had told her nurse to throw her 
baby sister out of the window be- 
cause its crying bored her; and she 
now resolved to disconcert the bores 
by training this Bohemian whom 
they scorned to beat them on their 
own ground and write a story of 
adultery in high life better than any 
of them. 


It cost her a good deal of trouble 
to persuade him to make the effort. 
The subject did not interest him, 
and he was difident. He knew 
nothing about these society puppets, 
he said. If he wrote about them he 
would be sure to fall into silly 
mistakes. They would laugh at him, 
and they would have a perfect right 
to do so. But Madame Arman de 
Caillavet was not to be put off like 
that. 


She was, as her son said, ‘‘a born 
schoolmistress,” never quite happy 
unless she was standing over a pupil 
and making him work; and it was 
now Anatole France’s turn to be 
stood over and made to work. So 
she unmasked her batteries. He 
could not possibly know less, she re- 
minded him, about contemporary so- 
ciety than he knew about some of 
the ancient civilizations which he 
had depicted so vividly. It was mir- 
rored in her salon. Her aristocratic 
acquaintances might very well serve 
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as his models; and she _ herself 
would undertake to read his copy 
and correct his mistakes. 


He agreed to try; and the out- 
come of the experiment was “Le 
Lys Rouge,” which achieved instant 
and dazzling success. His name 
stood alone on the title page; but 
Madame Arman de Caillavet’s 
name might fairly have stood beside 
it. The title was hers—Anatole 
France having intended to call the 
work ‘‘La Terre des Morts.”’ She 
accompanied the author, and even 
guided him, in his quest for local 
colour, taking a trip to Italy with 
him in the course of the search. Her 
notes of her impressions were 
placed at his disposal. Her wit sup- 
plied a number of his epigrams. 
Whole passages from her pen were 
incorporated in the story; and one 
gathers from the acknowledgments 
in his letters that a volume of re- 
spectable size might be compiled out 
of her contributions to his signed 
work. His preface to a new edition 
of Benjamin Constant’s “Adolphe” 
was really hers; and she also sup- 
plied the first draft of some of his 
short stories. 


Her collaboration with him (if 
collaboration be the proper word) 
was, in effect, a long battle with his 
natural indolence. If the genius was 
his, the driving-power was hers. She 
fully justified her son’s description 
of her as “a born schoolmistress.” 
When Anatole France was away 
from her she required him to write, 
reporting progress, like a schoolboy. 
When he was staying with her, she 
watched him at his desk and kept 
him up to the mark. ‘‘M. France, 
you are asleep,” she was heard to 
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call to him across the room. And 
he replied, dutifully but wearily: 
“No, madam, I am not asleep. I 
am engaged in meditation.” 

Thus their intimacy increased, at 
first by slow degrees, and then 
at an accelerating pace. Anatole 
France was taken for trips on Ma- 
dame Arman de Caillavet’s steam 
yacht. Year after year they travelled 
together in Italy or Greece; and his 
position in her salon was completely 
transformed. He gradually ceased 
to be the tolerated outsider, and be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, 
his salon, just as Madame Re- 
camier’s salon became, in effect, 
Chateaubriand’s salon. Distinguish- 


‘ed strangers, like Signor Ferrero 


from Italy, and rising men of let- 
ters of the younger generation, like 
Marcel Proust, were brought there 
to be presented, not to her, but to 
him. It became necessary to ap- 
proach her in order to induce him 
to accept an invitation. It would not 
be too much to say that she ar- 
ranged a ritual for the worshippers. 


It was her triumph as well as his. 
She had vowed that she would make 
him, and she had made him. Her 
coaching had taught him to write 
the sort of book that was sure to 
command universal attention. Her 
canvassing had secured his election 
to the Academy. No other man of 
letters in Paris had a reputation 
comparable with his. She might 
well have felt that she had earned 
her right to say: Nunc dimittis and 
Finis coronat opus at the end of her 
twenty years’ work for him. 

And yet, unhappily, all did not go 
well, and the little rift began to. ap- 
pear within the lute. 


THE WOMAN WHO MADE ANATOLE FRANCE 


Other men of letters were jeal- 
ous. This treatment of Anatole 
France as the unquestioned centre 
of the literary solar system was very 
provoking to Montesquiou, who had 
been accustomed to rest his elbow 
on the mantelpiece and say: Je suis 
un des piliers de la pensée contem- 
poraine. He made sarcastic remarks. 
Other people repeated those re- 
marks with additions of their own. 
In short, the tongue of slander got 
busy; and though Madame de Cail- 
lavet accepted the situation, being, 
perhaps, too busy to notice it, Gas- 
ton de Caillavet did not like it; 
while Anatole France himself sim- 
ultaneously developed an arrogant 
and imperious temper. 


Madame de Caillavet still want- 
ed, if not to collaborate with him, 
at least to criticize him; and his 
great glory had now made him intol- 
erant of criticism. Once, in a fit of 
temper, when she suggested some 
modification of a malicious passage 
in his Jeanne d’Arc, he threw the 
manuscript into the fireplace, with 
the result that she dissolved in tears, 
and the chimney was set on fire. It 
was at the sequel—and doubtless as 
the consequence—of such _ scenes 
that Anatole France accepted an in- 
vitation to lecture in Argentina. The 
questions were to be posed: Would 


absence make the heart grow fon- 
der? If so, of whom? 


Appearances were kept up. Ma- 
dame Arman de Caillavet gave a 
farewell dinner in her friend’s hon- 
our. She also lent him her own 
servant, Francois, to act as his valet, 
and keep him out of mischief. She 
was sure, as she told her friends, 
that he would need looking after. 
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“After all,” she said, “he is only a 
big baby, and children always do 
something silly when they are left to 
look after themselves.” 

Silence ensued. The expected let- 
ters did not arrive. Francois wrote, 
indeed, to say that the lectures were 
a great success, but Anatole France 
refrained from writing. Why? First, 
an anonymous letter and then a 
Buenos Ayres newspaper told Ma- 
dame Arman de Caillavet a story 
which seemed to offer the explana- 
tion. Anatole France, the writer 
said, had married a charming ac- 
tress whose acquaintance he had 
made on board the steamer. Could 
it be true? 


It was a story hard to believe. 
Anatole France had never displayed 
any particular enthusiasm for the 
society of actresses. He had, on the 
contrary, always spoken of actresses 
with scorn. 

We all know what an actress is (he had 
written in one of his novels). She is generally 
an animal that it is pleasant to look at and to 
listen to; but she is always badly brought up— 
the spoiled child, first of poferty, and then of 
luxury; and she is also always very busy, and 
therefore as unromantic as it is possible for a 
woman to be. She suggests a concierge trans- 
formed into a princess, and combines the ran- 


ceur of the servants’ quarters with the caprices 
of the boudoir and the fatigues of the study. 


Had he forgotten that judgment? 
Had he revised it? The Paris gos- 
sips speculated openly on these ques- 
tions, adding dark hints offensive to 
Madame Arman de Caillavet and 
her family; and then it turned out 
that the report of Anatole France's 
marriage, like that of Mark 
Twain’s death, had been “grossly 
exaggerated.” 

There had, indeed, been an ac- 
tress in the case. She and Anatole 
France had travelled together in 
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Argentina. They had been seen to- 
gether at public ceremonies; and 
some of the Argentine newspapers 
had, whether in ignorance or 
through courtesy, referred to her as 
“Madame France’; but Anatole 
France had, in fact, drawn the line 
at marriage, and had contented him- 
self with inviting the lady to follow 
him across the ocean and stay with 
him at Villa Said. 

And then he had changed his 
mind and gone off to Campian to 
try to make his peace with Madame 
Arman de Caillavet; and it was 
while he was engaged in making his 
peace with her that the actress 
landed. 

There was neither modesty nor 
mystery about her arrival. She had 
announced it. She had informed 
Anatole France of the day and the 
hour at which he might expect her; 
and she kept the appointment with 
the air of a queen making a state 
entry into her dominions, not in a 
cab, but in a private omnibus, the 
roof of which was loaded with in- 
numerable trunks, packed with the 
gorgeous dresses with which she 
proposed to dazzle her host and his 
friends. But she found no one there 
to receive her except Anatole 
France’s housekeeper, who pro- 
fessed to know neither who she was 
nor what she wanted, and could only 
tell her that M. France had started 
for another long sea voyage. 

“It seems,” Madame Arman de 
Caillavet wrote, when she heard the 
story, ‘that Josephine has been pro- 
tecting me’; but she also wrote to 
the same friend a few days later: 

I am far from well, and M. France pretends 


not to know the reason why. Apart from that 
our relations are as good as circumstances allow 
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them to be; but I have not the courage to go on 
living the sort of life that I shall have to live. 
I am too much discouraged and disappointed. 
We go about the place buying art curios, and 
that puts us in a good temper; but, all the 
same, the whole business is lamentable. 

It was the more lamentable be- 
cause her son did not come to see 
her, being very reluctant to meet 
Anatole France, and she did not like 
to press him to do so. Her burden 
was hard to bear because she was 
attached to them both; and she be- 
gan to think of herself as a dying 
woman, for whom death would be 
the welcome way out. Her con- 
dition did not improve, and the end 
was very near when she returned to 
Paris in January, 1910. 

“‘No, no,” she said to her daugh- 
ter-in-law, “I am not going to get 
better. I don’t want to. It is bet- 
ter that I should die. I have lost 
my courage. I cannot face the fu- 
ture.” 

She did not rally. Within a day 
or two she realized that she had 
only an hour or two to live, and she 
picked up a pencil and began to 
scrawl: 

“Quick. Gaston and M. F....” 
But she had not the strength to fin- 
ish. Her son was sent for, and she 
died in his arms. Anatole France 
was not there—probably was not 
sent for. ‘Her death is my death,” 
he wrote to a friend afterwards; 
and though, if we may trust the 
testimony of those who knew him, 
his grief did not long remain acutely 
painful, it is indisputable that he 
had to thank her guidance, quite as 
much as his own genius, for that un- 
questioned literary hegemony which 
he. held at the time of her death, 
and was to continue to hold until 
his own. 


The 
Widow’s 
Mite 


ONCERNING the cow Gwen 
of Esther Crooked Tygwyn 
—Tygwin is on the zig-zag lane 
that goes up from Penparc. It 
came to be that the cow would 
neither eat nor give any milk, and 
she did not chew her cud. For 
those reasons Esther was troubled 
in her mind. She spoke to Mor- 
gan her husband: “What is the 
matter with the cow, I don’t know. 
Hap she wants the bull bach. Drive 
her now to the black bull of Amos.” 
Morgan sat on a three-legged 
stool and his grey hands were 
spread out over a peat fire. He 
groaned because of the cancer which 
was in his throat. 

“What for you are a botherer, 
the man?” said Esther. ‘‘Old evil 
is in your flesh. Go off this one 
minute.” 

Morgan herded Gwen to the 
close of Penparc and he acquainted 
Amos with the purpose of his er- 
rand. Upon that Amos brought 
forth his bull, at the sight of 
which Gwen quailed, because for 
bigness and strength the animal, 
surpassed all others in the land 
round about, and fled. 

“Very odd, dear me, is your 
cow, Morgan,” said Amos. 

‘“Tss — iss,” Morgan answered. 


Another one of those simple, 
powerful sketches 
By 
CARADOC EVANS 


‘Sick is the cow fach. Does she 
not hold back her milk?” 

“Talk you like that, the awful 
black,” said Amos. “Scampish you 
are, bad boy, to bring your old cow 
to defile my black bull. Will I not 
get much yellow money for him at 
the Fair Harvest? For shame in- 
deed, Morgan Tygwyn.” 

Whereupon Morgan humbled 
himself in the face of Amos; and 
he went home and told Esther all of 
that Amos had spoken to him. 
Hence the woman derided him that 
he had not devised deceits. “Speak 
you to him not about the largeness 
of the bucket that Gwen fills with 
milk? A blind sow is in your head.” 

Therefore Esther was perplexed 
and dejected, and she was distressed 
that the cow’s life was in jeopardy. 
So she pondered; and while she 
pondered she put away the mess 
that was in the cow house and 
scattered clean straw upon the floor 
of the stall, and when she had 
spread a blanket over the straw, she 
brought Gwen therein, saying: “Lie 
you down, dear cow.” Presently she 
gazed at the animal’s udder, and 
beholding an ulcer upon it, she 
made a poultice from bread and 
water and with it she covered the 
wound. Having ceased her labours 
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that day, she spoke these words to 
God: “Big Man, turn your think 
and don’t destroy the cow Gwen. A 
fair woman am I in Sion, Jesus 
bach. Esther is my name, and is 
there not a littke Esther in the Book 
of Words? Costly is Gwen. Three 
over fifteen sovereigns is the price 
of a cow like her, and no old luck 
money back. Little Big Farmer, 
make her healthy. Be with your boy 
bach in Capel Sion. Amen.” Then 
she rested on a portion of the 
blanket and slept. 

Two days and two nights was the 
period which Esther stayed by 
Gwen, and though she made a new 
prayer and covered the ulcer with 


many fresh poultices, the cow was . 


not rid of her sickness. On that 
account Esther’s ire livened up 
against Morgan, and she said to 
him that he had charged the cow 
with his disease. Morgan answered 
neither yes nor no, for his strength 
was as a little child’s. After the 
heat of her passion was over, Es- 
ther meditated; in the morning she 
stirred early, and she clothed her- 
self in her Sabbath garments; and 
she journeyed to Castellybryn, to 
the house of Sam Warts, whose 
trade it is to buy cattle. Him she 
addressed: ‘Woe is in my stomach, 
man bach.” 

“Talk you about what?” said 
Sam. 

“Don’t he mock me, the good 
boy.” Esther said. ‘‘Perishing is 
Morgan bach. Sober am I.” 

‘Are we not all like little cattle? 
Iss, very well, woman fach, all of 
us shall wear the White Shirt 
fach.”” 


‘Wise is he, the male of the Big 
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Man. Grand is his wisdom. Say 
him, God’s servant, good sayings 
about Morgan.” 

‘Stop you, now,” said Sam; “‘the 
Meeting for Prayer is on the third 
night. Eloquent, for sure shall my 
spoutings be for Morgan ‘Tyg- 
wyn.” 

‘“Targe thanks, Sam Warts,” said 
Esther. ‘‘Comforted will Morgan 
be to see him before he crosses.” 

“Brisk am I, dear me, Esther 
Tygwyn.”’ 

“Serious, iss. Hap he likes to 
see Gwen. Cow fach very pretty is 
the cow fach.” 

“Talk you the age of the cow, 
Esther.” 

“Nine years, little son. But sell 
her I won’t. Grand milcher she is.” 

‘Pay I nice yellow sovereigns for 
Her. 

“The last day Morgan bach 
said: ‘Going am I to the Palace, 
Esther. If you sell Gwen take her 
to Sam Warts, for the man is 
mighty in Capel Bethel, Castelly- 
bryn.’” 

“And like that he said? His 
words I shall repeat to the One.’” 

“Boy nice religious, iss — iss. 
Clap hands then, for five over ten 
sovereigns and the cow I shall bring 
him the first morning.” 

‘Com will I and search over her,” 
Sam answered. 

“Clap hands, and half a yellow 
sovereign he shall have for luck.” 

‘‘No, woman. The yellow money 
I have not in the pocket of my 
trousers.” 

That night Esther entreated the 
Lord: “Big Man All Right, mean 
is the scamp Sam. Close his eyes 
against the very small sore on 
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Gwen’s udder. Be with your boy 
bach in Capel Sion. Amen.” In 
the day she opened the mouth of 
the cow and put grass between the 
lips and the teeth, and she also 
sprinkled white flour upon the 
udder. 


Sam the cattle dealer came out of 
Castellybryn into the house of Es- 
ther, and he examined Gwen and 
rubbed away the flour that was on 
the udder and his wrath against the 
woman was such that he dug a 
finger nail into one of the warts 
which was on his forehead, and he 
said to her that she had done more 
to provoke the Big Man’s hate than 
even the sinners Who mouth book 
prayers in the church. 


His words caused Esther exceed- 
ing misery and she could not sleep, 
and at dawn she said to Morgan: 
“Shake your body you black of a 
turk.” Morgan put clogs on his 
feet and a coat over his body, and 
when he had eaten of a little broth, 
Esther spoke to him: “Go you 
with the old cow beyond the moor 
and say to the people: ‘Persons 
honest, boy bach am I from Capel 
Sion. The little cow is all that I 
possess, and see you how she is 
perishing. Bad cancer, too, is eating 
my neck. Give you me, then, a 
little halfpenny or a little penny.’ 
Walk you off.” 

The man did put a cord over the 
horns of Gwen and he led her over 
the moor and into the road of Mor- 
fa; and to all the people he met he 
spoke the words which Esther had 
ordered him to speak; and as he 
passed forward men and women 
moved to the middle of the way and 
remarked his height—he was a 
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very high man—and one said to 
another: ‘‘His coffin shall be long 
and shallow.” He journeyed forth 
four days; and the sum of money 
which he gathered was over five 
shillings. So it was that the sickness 
of death gripped him; he could not 
speak and he walked as walks one 
who is diseased in both feet. In 
the middle of the fifth day he died. 
Then an awful rage possessed Es- 
ther, and she put a rope over the 
forelegs and a rope over the hind 
legs of her cow.’ The end of the 
rope that was over the forelegs she 
fixed to a wood peg which was 
driven into the floor of the field 
near to a tree of sour apples, and 
the end of the rope that was over 
the hind legs she fixed to a bough 
of the tree. 

While Gwen was perishing Es- 
ther cast off all her clothes and sat 
upon the heap of newly broken 
stones which was against her house, 
and she answered passers to who 
inquired why she conducted herself 
so strangely: “Very nude am I 
after the flying of Morgan bach.” 
Many, in their pity, gave her 
money. 

In the morning she loosened the 
ropes which held Gwen to the tree 
and to the floor, and she stripped 
the animal of its hide; when she 
was finished and had made the hide 
into a bundle, she went outwards 
and into the houses of the district, 
and to some of the inhabitants she 
said: ‘Having gone is my cow fach. 
Give you me a little red penny;” to 
others she said: “In his White Shirt 
is Morgan Tygwyn, the male of 
mine. Give me a red halfpenny.” 
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She assumed grief, and in the sight 
of every one she laid bare the 
affliction which made her crooked. 
She travelled to the Hills of Bon- 
cath, the Shores of Morfa, and to 
Castellybryn. She stumbled back to 
Tygywyn on the twelfth day, and 
she was possessed of two sove- 
reigns, above the sum which Mor- 
gan had gathered ana the sum 
which she got for Gwen’s hide. 
Esther rested and slept. In the 
day, after supping of bread in tea, 
she set out to the house of Abel 
Shones, who is the giver of Poor 


Relief. She said to Abel: “My 
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heart bach, get him a coffin for my 
male husband.” 

“What for you babble?” an- 
swered Abel. ‘‘Put your money in 
your apron and take him to Lias 
Carpenter.” 

“Oh, there’s a boy bach nasty 
you was,” said Esther; “poorer am 
I than a fish,” and she wept in 
Abel’s hearing. 

Abel came up to Tygwyn to 
view and measure Morgan, and as 
he drew aside the sacks which 
covered the body, lo, worms crept 
in and out of the mouth and out of 
the eyes of the dead man. 


Night Song 
Water of smiles running among pearls, 


Rose and silver silk of the cheeks of girls, 
And the kissing of them! 


Black hair at dawn falling in broken glooms, 
Sweetly smoothed with living ivory combs, 
And the kissing of them! 


Flashing as a steel, the blade is bright, 
The blade that does not rest, the blade of night. 
And the kissing of them! 
—From The Arabian Nights. 
<<? 


Question 


Know you the surliest 
Heart hid away from you, 
Parted away from you, 
Lies broken-hearted? 

And mine with the earliest? 


Know you how many 
Slaughters your eyes have made 
Daughters your eyes have made 
- Waver as waters? 
And I before any? 
—From The Arabian Nights. 


English Bards and French 


Reviewers 


A brilliant conversation concerning the comparative values 
of two great European Languages 
By HUMBERT WOLFE 


ae HE curious thing about it all 
is that M. André Maurois, 
unlike so many of his compatriots, 
actually likes the English. You 
might have imagined therefore—’ 
but perhaps I had better begin at 
the beginning of the conversation 
in an imaginary room in the Cour 
de St. Pierre at Geneva. 

And first, since the room is im- 
aginary, let us imagine it. It will 
be on the lower side of the Square, 
facing the beech, that grows out 
of the sloping cobbles, and the 
Madchenhaus in the Place de la 
Taconnerie. It will, of course, be 
irrigated by the little water-clear 
notes of the Cathedral chimes, set 
by a campanologist in love with 
a musical-box. Yes, the two tall 
windows of the one side will be 
safely enfolded in that gentle 
Square, that even Calvin could not 
unmellow. But, if these windows 
are so enclosed, the two at the 
other end of the long low room 
will open— well not on eternity, 
but at least on a huge drop over 
peaked roofs to the Lake and the 
Jura like a herd of grazing ele- 
phants, wearing (since it is winter) 
white elephant-clothes on their huge 


flanks. Absolute silence, except for 
the quarterly bells; and candles in 
the sconces! 

Myself: You think then that our 
English language is so unmanage- 
able that it can only aspire to the 
severe forms of art, when strained 
off in the regular moulds of rhyme 
and rhythm? It is, as I understand 
you, a sort of iron-ore that must 
be melted out of the stone before 
it can be put to higher uses. 

First Intelligent Frenchman: No, 
I do not go so far as that. For 
to say of a foreign tongue that 
it is not capable of prose would be 
merely insolence. I venture the 
opinion, however, that your words 
are like one of your Bank Holiday 
crowds—very many, very gay, but 
rather indistinguishable, and stuck 
together. Very effective on the 
whole, but by themselves—will you 
forgive what might sound imper- 
tinent—a little sheepish. They do 
not stand, easily, and gracefully, in 
small, and sculptural groups. They 
have force, more indeed than our 
French words, but far more than 
these they need the poet’s parade 
orders. 


Myself: Would you go so far 
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as to deny ‘style’ to all our English 
prose-writers? I pass over our 
Prayer Book, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. I do not even cite Sterne, 
or Jane Austen. I give you moderns 
only — George Meredith, Joseph 
Conrad, and above all, Bernard 
Shaw. We think that they compare 
not unfavourably with your Flau- 
bert, Maupassant, and Marcel 
Proust. 

First Intelligent Frenchman: Your 
mention of Shaw in that gallery 
surprises me, and I would have to 
reflect a little before replying. But 
for the other two I have no doubts 
whatever. Style must flow out of 
the nature of the writing. It must 
not be added, like icing on a cake, 
or stone-icing on the iron girders 
of a modern building. It is the 
sense of completeness achieved in 
each individual part. This does 
not mean that the disarrangement 
of a word would destroy the har- 
mony, as would a slipped syllable 
in a rhythm, but it does mean that 
it should give the reader that im- 
pression. With Meredith and Con- 
rad you could omit not only words, 
but pages, without producing any 
noticeable reaction. Meredith, in- 
deed is, in our view, pure or rather 
impure stucco. He falls short even 
of the baroque, because his is a 
heavy, and not a_ light-hearted, 
eccentricity. Conrad, on the other 
hand, has found the English lan- 
guage too tough for him, or so I 
judge. Those huge undigested, and 
perhaps undigestible, slabs of 
beauty! The effect is like Rodin, 
except that whereas Rodin often 
leaves a part of his design un- 
finished of set purpose, Conrad 
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leaves- it all unfinished. Flaubert 
would have found much to admire 
in Conrad—in the way of raw 
material. 

Myself: Dear me! You express 
yourself with some certainty! You 
will perhaps forgive me if I retort 
that your language owes its reputa- 
tion to its actual poverty. It has, 
in its literary use, a certain affinity 
to the Japanese ‘Noh’ poems. It 
is not its actual beauty, nor what 
it expresses, for both of these are, 
to us, very little. It is rather that 
the words, being so few, acquire a 
sort of repetition value. You can- 
not see the world for the shadows, 
nor hear its sound for the echoes. 
But, to leave this exchange of 
ranging shots, let us come to your 
Proust. He has, I believe, a high 
reputation in France? 

First Intelligent Frenchman: And 
in England! 

Myself: The peculiar habit of 
the English is to believe that all 
good things come from abroad — 
in order to get away from the 
foreigners! You must not pay too 
much attention to our estimate of 
your literature. 

But it is Proust with whom I 
am concerned. In what does he, 
for example, surpass Arnold Ben- 
nett ? 

First Intelligent Frenchman: But 
precisely in the matter of ‘style’. 
Mr. Bennett cannot, for, example, 
stand still. He must move to be 
alive. It is a fault, even a grave 
fault. It is, in effect, the difference 
between a bird and an aeroplane. 
Proust has, naturally, the bird’s 
quality of repose, or seeming re- 
pose. He does not need to agitate 
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his wings to prove that he can fly. 
I do not blame Mr. Bennett. He 
has done almost all that the Teuton 
structure of the language will per- 
mit. The great hulking words are 
such that if they are not constantly 
hustled, they relapse into sulky 
heaps. Proust, with the same ma- 
terial, might have done no better. 
His good fortune was that, being 
a Frenchman, his raw material was 
Mr. Bennett’s finished article. 

Myself: Do you suggest then 
that ‘style’ is sufficient in itself. In 
an Olympic runner, for example, it 
is excellent to race with the action 
of the wind itself. The prize, 
however, is awarded to him who 
arrives first. There is something, 
is there not, to be said for having 
a foal! 

First Intelligent Frenchman: The 
stylist carries his goal about with 
him. He is always there. No 
struggle (at least none visible), no 
-effort! Consider, for example, our 
Anatole France—not a very great 
writer as true greatness is measured. 
But set him beside your Wells! It 
is sculpture beside a cotton-mill. 
With France a single gesture crys- 
tallizes a generation. With Wells 
it requires a generation to crystal- 
lize a gesture. 

Myself: If you descend to epi- 
gram! But listen! You have chosen 
your two protagonists well. You 
admit of France (I think) that he 
has less substance than other stylists 
(the very few!) as great as him- 
self; while we freely admit that 
Wells, who has infinite substance, 
splashes about like an elephant en- 
gaged in the decoration of the 
Albert Hall. And yet I believe 
finally that Wells will outlast 
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Anatole fits with such delicate pre- 
cision into the mind, that ultimately 
he will not generate enough friction 
to be noticeable. But Wells will 
always have enough grit on the 
surface to prove an irritant. I can 
imagine a time when Anatole 
France will be a collector’s piece. 
Wells, on the other hand, will con- 
tinue to sprawl in anybody’s sitting- 
room, and perhaps (who knows?) 
in the kitchen. 

First Intelligent Frenchman: I 
make you a present of the kitchen. 
With us it provides a_ standard 
rather for dishes than Art. But 
its mere mention in such a context 
does, I think, throw a light on the 
profound gulf that separates our 
two nations in their approach to 
literature. To us it still seems that 
the English in this respect are at 
best brilliant amateurs, who on 
occasion have astounding luck. The 
English writer is not in the presence 
of a literary Code Napoléon, re- 
Jentlessly administered by the High 
Court of the Academy. As your 
Kipling says, he walks by him- 
self and all places are alike to him 
—the Kitchen, the Salon, and the 
slopes of Parnassus. This licence 
is, in our view, in itself a fatal 
weakness. The Englishman is like 
a dancer, who sets about the Rus- 
sian ballet, without realising that 
there is a multitude of carefully 
studied steps and positions to be 
acquired, and that, further, great 
dancing consists in subordinating 
these steps to a new impetus, but 
never in neglecting them. It may 
happen, indeed it does happen, that 
immense talent produces first-rate 
results in spite of the absence of 
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the necessary grounding. But it 
is certain, in our view, that, with 
such a grounding, a success even 
greater would be achieved. The 
Frenchman, who desires to write, 
has to submit to a discipline of 
extreme severity. The discipline 
defeats the vast majority. Of the 
rest a number become merely jug- 
glers, producing their notes with the 
colourless certainty of a pianola. 
But the very few achieve a quite 
amazing force, because the difh- 
culties surmounted, they can never 
fall back into slackness or disorder. 
And with a material, comparatively 
limited, they can evolve a bewilder- 
ing series of patterns. 
patterns, as in great music, are 
always implicit, and for ever re- 
vert to the original motif. The 
great French writer ends by falling 
in love with his difficulties, and, in 
his highest moments, he translates 
the Aristotelian formula into ro- 
mance by presenting the time and 
the place and the loved one al- 
together. 

Myself: I am afraid that we are 
becoming rather discursive, and 
drifting away from the original 
point of our conversation, which 
was the curious attitude of mental 
superiority that your best people 
adopt to our poets. I will come 
back to that in a moment. Just 
now | am thinking of Anatole 
France‘s story of Pontius Pilate. 
It put me in mind at once of an- 
other sceptical account of the Na- 
zarene. I have in mind George 
Moore’s The Brook Kerith. I will 
not conceal from you that I am 
almost blinded with admiration for 
that wonderful book, and that I 
may therefore, be speaking of it 


But these 
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a little uncritically. But I choose 
it, because George Moore has 
taken 571 pages to express what 
you claim that your Anatole France 
polished off in a sentence. You 
might perhaps urge before I say 
more on this point that a fairer 
comparison would be with Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus. But I hardly think 
so. For we are here in the climate 
of the deliberately fictitious, or, as 
you would say, in a situation where 
‘in our most absolute objectivity 
we retain the most absolute con- 
trol. I maintain, therefore, the 
juxtaposition of Moore and France. 
Now, from your point of view, 
George Moore is particularly in- 
teresting. His early literary years 
were spent in France. He soaked 
himself in French literature and 
art. He prefaced The Confessions 
of a Young Man with a dedication 
to Jacques Blanche in what he may 
quite possibly have believed to have 
been French prose. And I dare- 
say that he conceives himself always 
to have been governed by French 
standards. Well The Brook Kerith 
is an account of the life of Christ. 
You probably know Moore’s story? 
I willingly take its culmination. 
Jesus finds that his flock has been 
almost destroyed by bad shepherd- 
ing, thieves, and the want of a 
ram. The beloved shepherd searches 
through all the unfriendly hills for 
his ram, and finally comes upon 
one, when he himself is almost at 
the last gasp of exhaustion. The 
ram is a newly born one of a great 
breed, but is given to him because 
it is like to die. Jesus staggers 
back the long, long way across the 
hills, bearing the baby-ram in his 
bosom. It lives and the flock is 
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restored. I set that figure against 
the slick perfection of Anatole 
France’s Pontius. With France 
there is the metallic click of abso- 
lute, if exquisite negation. With 
George Moore’s the world’s pas- 
sionate belief in that adored figure 
is given a heart-breaking, but none 
the less completely positive, twist. 
Here is Jesus who, they believed, 
saved the flocks of the world, sav- 
ing a little flock of sheep on the 
hills of Palestine. I do not believe 
that anybody could read George 
Moore’s account without feeling his 
heart turn over. I am not sure 
that, in reading Anatole France’s 
epigram, even the mind turns over. 
I claim the returning shepherd for 
English literature. I give you the 
Roman procurator in his litter at 
the Baths. 

First Intelligent Frenchman: It 
would have been fairer on what you 
say to have compared Moore with 
Renan. But I am sufficiently famil- 
iar with Moore to continue the 
argument with him as an illustra- 
tion. We had better, I think, go 
on to poetry. But before that we 
will dine, and after dinner Jocque- 
lin is coming. You know that he 
has already a considerable reputa- 
tion as in the legitimate succession 
to the Parnasse. I find you a 
more obdurate antagonist than I 
had anticipated, and I shall not be 
sorry to have Jocquelin’s assistance. 

Myself: Dinner by all means; 
but don’t pretend that you think 
that I have had the better of the 
argument. For you know that in 
your mind you are convinced that 
we have each of us proved conclu- 
sively not that either is right or 
wrong, but that the gulf between 
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the English and French conceptions 
is not, to be bridged.” 

You will now be good enough 
to permit me to imagine the dinner, 
as you have permitted me to im- 
agine the room and the conversa- 
tion. The table will be set for two 
at the window looking over the 
roofs to the Lake an dthe Jura. 
The Lake will be all strung with arc 
lamps, shining like Chinese lanterns 
roofs to the Lake and the Jura. 
looking like stage mountains, inac- 
cessible because they aren’t there, 
the greater Chinese lantern of a 
yellow moon will slowly suspend it- 
self from the invisible branches of 
heaven. There will be, of course, 
amusing things to eat, as for ex- 
ample, that queer blue trout-fish 
féra from the Lake, and something 
truffed to follow. And we shall 
drink, I think, Mont d’Or, that 
Swiss wine put up in hock bottles 
with a faint sub-acid hint of bubbles 
—not by any means a good wine, 
but the Swiss grapes can never quite 
shake themselves free of the snow. 
There is a certain self-protective 
asperity. Presently we shall be 
smoking the perfectly good ‘Gold 
Flake’ cigerettes that Messrs. Wills 
surprisingly manufacture in Switzer- 
land, and there will be a knock at 
the door, and M. Jocquelin will 
enter, and with him French poetry. 

First Intelligent Frenchman: Ah 
Jocquelin! You have met, I think, 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe! He has a 
certain interest in literature, having 
actually, so they inform me, at- 
tempted something on his own 
account. His interest for us, how- 
ever, is that he has, it seems to me, 
a more than average knowledge of 
his country’s literature, and, if I 
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may say so without offence, rather 
more knowledge of ours than is 
common with the English. In these 
circumstances his views on the com- 
parative importance of the two have 
a certain interest. We have for 
the last two hours or so been rang- 
ing among the prosaists. We have 
had comparisons of Bennett and 
Prout, Anatole France and George 
Moore, which have, I’m afraid, 
taken us very little further. I still 
maintain that it is a contest between 
professionals and amateurs, and he, 
I think, would say, that to be a 
professional, is in itself a confession 
of failure. We are agreed, how- 
ever, that we shall bring the con- 
versation to an issue if we bring 
poetry into the field. It is in this 
that I particularly welcome your 
assistance, because our friend, 
though he has in no way convinced 
me, maintains his position strongly 
enough. And, by the way, I think 
it will be best if we continue the 
conversation each in our own lan- 
guages. For none of us is, I think, 
sufficiently adept at the foreign 
tongue to be convincing. 

M. Jocquelin: 1 suppose that 
what has been in discussion is the 
almost threadbare quarrel that may 
be called, for the sake of brevity, 
the Racine-Shakespeare problem. 

Shakespeare, as we know, has 
only been recognised at all generally 
in France in the last fifty years, 
and Racine, as I understand, is not 


recognised yet at all in Great 
Britain. Now this, in my _ view, 
crystallizes the whole question. 


Shakespeare has the whole of Brit- 
ish opinion as solidly behind him 
as Racine the French, and yet we 
have this bewildering diversity of 
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view between the two nations. This 
would produce a feeling of despair 
as to the validity of any literary 
reputation, if we did not find the 
French and English were equally 
prepared to salute neutral writers, 
as, for example, Virgil and Soph- 
ocles. We are, therefore, com- 
pelled to consider how the differ- 
ence of opinion arises, what its 
justification is, and which, if either, 
of the nations is to blame. And 
I observe this. In your latest school 
of thought, that represented by such 
writers as Lytton Strachey and Gar- 
nett, I find an increasing recognition 
of the claims of French poetry. The 
old British jibe, that the best we 
can find to say of poetry is that it 
is ‘beau comme le prose’, is losing 
its hold. You remember that even 
the most understanding of the Eng- 
lish (and the most Francophil), till 
very recently, gave us the palm over 
themselves for prose, but would not 
allow us verse. All that is chang- 
ing, and we seem to be progressing 
to something like a unity of stand- 
ard. And perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say that this is the less 
surprising when we reflect that both 
Strachey and Garnett write with 
almost French discipline. Indeed, 
when Maurois translated ‘Lady into 
Fox’, he found that to all intents 
and purposes it translated itself, 
and, on the other hand, when ‘Ariel’ 
was translated into English, they 
tell me it read like a Lytton Stra- 
chey essay. 

Myself: I shall have a word to 
say about your Maurois, and our 
Stracheys and Garnetts in a minute. 
But I would just now like to: take 
your point as to the growing under- 
standing between the two peoples. 
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I think that you are right in your 
belief, and I rejoice that it should 
be so. But there remains the gulf, 
which we failed to bridge before 
dinner. May I put it like this? 
Your friend asserts that, given 
genius, your poetry succeeds because 
of its rules. I, on my side, should 
assert in spite o fthem. And I 
would say in support of this that, 
though I have never discovered a 
satisfactory definition of poetry, nor 
yet any criterion which distinguishes 
satisfactorily between it and prose, 
I have always thought of poetry as 
the ‘aeroplane touch’. I mean by 
this, that at some moment thought 
lifts from the ground and flies. Now 
it is true that birds are liable to 
all the laws of gravity, but their 
virtue and beauty is to defy and 
defeat these laws. You will observe 
that only three sorts of birds have 
ever been taught tricks, clumsy ones, 
like the parrot, the magpie, and the 
raven; the Pekingese ones, like the 
canary and pigeon; and the birds of 
prey, like hawks. But nobody has 
taught the lark or the thrush to 
sing better or differently, nor has 
anyone improved on the slow 
majesty of the swerving gull. Emo- 
tional! Yes, but there is a meaning 
behind it. Flight is no better for 
clipping the wings. Tell me what 
your greatest poets have done, and 
-T will tell you why they fall short 
of Shakespeare’s flight and stoop. 
First Intelligent Frenchman: You 
create for us an emotional picture 
of birds in flight, and then think 
you have proved your case. Suppose 
that, as you say, poetry is speech 
in flight. You admit the laws of 
gravity. Would the gull fly better 
if it contravened them? Or the 
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poet because he was reckless of the 
laws of his craft, as immutable as 
those of nature. And even if | 
agreed (though I do not) that 
Shakespeare is in effect a greater 
poet than V. Hugo, I would still 
say that if he had been a French- 
man he would have learned, what 
he so abundantly lacked, restraint. 
And then perhaps there would have 
been no question of his ascendancy. 

M. Jocquelin: 1 would rather put 
it in a different way from my 
friend. ‘To me, poetry is not, and 
should not be, primarily a research 
into the hidden loveliness of words, 
any more than music of sound. 
Words are, of course, its raw ma- 
terial, but they should reflect clearly 
and, if possible, immutably clear 
conceptions flashed out at a white 
heat of creative certainty. You 
have, I think, in English a phrase, 
‘inevitable line’. No line is to me 
the world are, to be inevitable. 
may, and indeed should be. 

Myself: And there, I believe, we 
really do come to what the Amer- 
icans call a ‘show down’. I will 
confess that it is only in the last two 
years that I have been able to find 
what seems to me real poetry in 
your writers. And shall I tell you 
what converted me, to what I owed 
my salvation? It was precisely 
owing to two lines of Victor Hugo, 
which seem to me, if any lines in 
th eworld are, to be inevitable. 
They are the last two lines of the 
following four: 


Votre aile en le heurtante ne fera rien re- 
pandre P ; 
du vase, ou je m’abreuve et que j’ai bien 


rempli, 
Mon Ame a plus de feu que vous n’avez de 
centre, 
mon coeur a plus d’amour que vous n’avez 
d’oubli. 
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These two lines have exactly 
what I seek in true poetry, verbal 
magic that passes far beyond the 
poet’s mind, and points beyond it- 
self as surely as the arc to the full 
circle. At its highest moment verse 
trembles on the edge of thought, 
and we peer, awe-stricken, over the 
tall battlements of life. 


M. Jocquelin: I recognise in what 
you say, the traditional English 
enthusiasm for lost causes. Victor 
Hugo (I say it as a Frenchman) 
is perhaps the first of our poets, but 
not because of verbal felicity, 
though he had that in plenty. But 
rather because, though he affected 


to trifle with the rules he magni-.- 


ficently justified them. He was to 
a limited extent an innovator, but 
he never approached within speak- 
ing distance of the liberties that the 
most rigid of English poets habitu- 
ally allow themselves. It is easy to 
be an anarchist, but it is terribly 
dificult to make law and order 
blossom like the rose. Shakespeare 
remains to us a triumphant rebel, 
but Victor Hugo, as it were, makes 
an Archangel out of a policeman. 


First Intelligent Frenchman: ] 
told you that he would help me. 
I could have talked for. months and 
never reached that phrase. And, in 
itself, it is rather like French 
poetry. It does (in my mind) de- 
cisively present a whole range of 
ideas in a sentence. It ranges it- 
self definitely, and has the hard- 
ness, and the many facets of a 
diamond. Oh! I recognise that 
it is half a joke, but I am not 
sure that all poetry may not be, 
as your proverb has it, a true word 
spoken in jest. For jest or humour 
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is the sense of proportion reduced 
to its finest point. 

Myself: I appreciate both the 
wit and indeed the profundity of 
M. Jocquelin’s observation. I would 
only say in reply, that I begin to 
have a glimmering of how a person 
so gifted and so obviously intelli- 
gent as M. Maurois could have 
committed so formidable a ‘gaffe’ 
as his ‘Ariel’. You know, of course, 
that the book had a wild success 
in England, probably greater even 
than it had in France. There were 
two reasons for this success. | In 
the first place it was uncommonly 
well written. It was as lively as 
Harlequin, and as neatly spangled. 
In the next place the English are, 
in matters of literature, amazingly 
ready to be convinced of the in- 
feriority of their native spirit. Not 
only that, but at this moment two 
of their wittiest writers—Strachey 
and Garnett— were mysteriously 
convinced of the superiority of all 
things French. They may deny 
this: I don’t know. But there is 
hardly a word which they write that 
hasn’t the air of having returned 
from Cook’s with an_ excursion 
ticket to the Gare du Nord in its 
pocket. And these two stand for 
a great deal in what is most vital 
in today’s critical attitude. Like 
yourselves, they believe in order 
before beauty, and wit before wis- 
dom. When, therefore, your M. 
Maurois came along, and presented 
our radiant Shelley as a sort of 
man about heaven, our literary 
world emitted a gasp of gratified 
astonishment. With blistering 
equanimity M. Maurois ungods our 
creature of 


sunshine, dew and flame, 
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and converts our demi-god into a 
demi-vierge. The curious thing 
about it all is that M. André Mau- 
rois, unlike so many of his com- 
patriots, actually likes the English. 
You might have imagined, there- 
fore, that he would have tried to 
get an English point of view on 
Shelley. He might, for example, 
have read Matthew Arnold on him 
(though he would have been rather 
misled by that beautiful essay), or 
he might actually have read a poem 
or two of this author’s. 

He would then have discovered 
that Shelley’s light was of a very for- 
midable character, that it cracked, 
like a levin-bolt, clean through ugli- 
ness, horror, and fear, and that the 
figure, that Maurois described with 
a certain half-laughing, half-mali- 
cious tenderness, was as fierce and 
winged as a Walkyrie. Yes! he 
could have progressed from Arn- 
old’s ‘beautiful ineffectual angel’ to 
the true image of one of Milton’s 
Thrones, terrible in its effectual 
loveliness. I thought, I confess, 
that the attitude of M. Maurois 
was dictated partly by sheer intel- 
lectual flippancy, and partly by the 
ingrained belief in France that the 
English were mad as children are 
mad, not because they are essen- 
tially lunatic, but because they aren’t 
yet old enough or civilised enough 
not to behave as such. But in the 
light of what you, and M. Jocque- 
lin, are saying, it seems to me that 
I have genuinely misjudged M. 
Maurois. In presenting Shelley as 
a sort of graceful pantaloon he 
was really embodying the theory 
that poetry is a joke, and conse- 
quently that Grock is undoubtedly 
the greatest living French poet, 
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followed at a respectful distance, in 
England, by George Robey. 
M.*Jocquelin: You do not, of 
course, seriously believe what you 
are saying, nor need I defend my 
friend because I see from the look 
in your face that yoa know that 
you are being guilty of the very 
cleverness of which you accuse M. 
Maurois. But, making allowance 
for over-emphasis in the heat of 
controversy, [ still remain surprised 
that you have taken M. Maurois’ 
work so ill. After all remember 
that he was not concerned with 
Shelley’s verse, but with his life. 
If you regard his attitude as flip- 
pant, surely it is less so than that 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey, in his 
essay on ‘Cardinal Manning’ which 
gained (in my view) a so deserved 
triumph. But we must not let our- 
selves be distracted from the main 
issue of Maurois’ ‘tour de force’. 
You may argue that he has failed 
to appreciate your Shelley, and con- 
clude, as I understand you said the 
other evening at dinner apropos 
of a bottle of Hermitage, ‘one 
swallow of this doesn’t make a 
spring; it makes a summer’. But 
you must not let a talent for think- 
ing out epigrams, and delivering 
them as though they were sponta- 
neous, cloud your vision. Because 
you are angry with Maurois, you 
mustn’t assume that nobody in 
France understands English poetry, 
as you would wish it to be under- 
stood. I believe that, if we took 
half a dozen French and English 
poets, and chose out what we liked 
best, we should not be far apart. 
For example, you have chosen 
‘Puisque j’ai mis ma leévre’ from 
Hugo, and I should certainly have 
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chosen ‘Adonais’ from Shelley. 
First Intelligent Frenchmans And 
yet the breach remains unclosed, 
because, even if by accident the two 
of you lighted on the same poems, 
and even the same lines, your rea- 
sons would be quite different. I 
remember discussing ‘Anthony and 
Cleopatra’ once with an English- 
man. I asked him what was in his 
view the highest note of the play, 
and he quoted the lines of Anthony’s 
return from his pseudo-triumph, 
when Cleopatra cries: 


O Lord of Lords, 
O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught, 


and Anthony’s answer: 

My nightingale! 
I asked him if he knew Jose-Maria 
de Heredia’s sonnet of the same 
name, and, on his admitting ignor- 
ance, I gave it him to read. He 
remained perfectly uninterested, 
But, at the last three lines, his face 
lighted up. You remember them, 
of course: 


Et sur elle courbé, L’ardent Imperator 

Vit dans ses larges yeux étoilés de points d’or. 

Toute une mer immerse ot fuyaient des 
galéres, 


‘My God,’ he said, ‘if only he’d 
found the right words, that last line 
would have been poetry.’ I don’t 
see how the difference between the 
two points of view could be more 
sharply stated. What is it that you 
English find to be so intoxicated 
with in the words themselves? What 
are words! Curious arbitrary 
noises, that have, through the pro- 
cess of time, been overlaid either 
with star-dust or decay. But in 
themselves nothing. It is the di- 
recting vision working through them 
which is everything. We French 
seek shape, not coloured clouds. 
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Myself: 1 am not prepared 
lightly to abandon words either 
alone or in the strange harmonies 
of rhythm. I believe that, both in 
themselves, and so grouped, they 
have a definite objective value. 
And, indeed, I have often thought 
that it is the strange superficial 
lucidity of your words, that makes 
poetry in your language difficult. 
That gold elusive essence seems to 
slip between the smooth surfaces. 
I can never forget my astonishment 
and sense of growing estrangement 
as I read the French Bible. When, 
for our slow grave granite words 
there was substituted your glittering 
fish-like shapes, it seemed to me 
that all the haunting quality had 
gone. 

At the very top and climax of all 
French verse I am still conscious of 
the reins, and I believe it is, in 
the last resort, the language itself, 
and not the rules that imposes them. 


M. Jocquelin: Well! you will 
hardly expect me to agree with your 
last conclusion. My view is most 
clearly, that the French language 
of all media ever created, is the 
best fitted for perfect expression, 
both in prose and verse. It has a 
suppleness, a lightness, almost a 
fragrance, but it can assume a 
Ciceronian pomp, or a Demosthenic 
vehemence, with equal effect. But, 
over and above all, I adhere firmly 
to Rivarol’s famous dictum, ‘La 
langue Frangaise est la seule qui ait 
une probité attachée a son génie’. 
That ‘probity’ of our tongue is 
exactly what we miss in the Teuton 
languages, and it seems to me to 
be reflected in our thoughts. You 
said a little earlier almost  elo- 
quently, ‘At its highest moment 
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verse trembles on the edge of 
thought, and we peer awe-stricken, 
over the tall battlements of life.’ 
Well! we French take the view that 
beyond thought is chaos, and we do 
not wish to peer over the battle- 
ments of life, because there would 
be nothing to see. We will carry 
thought to the ends of the earth, 
but where thought ends there the 
earth ends. Perhaps this difference 
is indced fundamental. We have 
heard much over here of your 
poetry of the Celtic twilight. I 
have read in the essays of W. B. 
Yeats these phrases: ‘I see, indeed, 
in the arts of every country these 
faint outlines and faint energies... 
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which I call the autumn of the 
body.’ We French would call it 
the winter of the mind. 

First Intelligent Frenchman: You 
see how far apart you are in spite 
of your hopeful belief, that the two 
of you would ultimately light on 
the same poems in the two lan- 
guages. We shall, I fear, never 
reach a point, when the English will 
like French poetry for French rea- 
sons, or the French, English for 
English. 

Myself: Perhaps a _ thousand 
years hence when they are both 
dead languages! 

Mr. Jacquelin: French will never 
be a dead language! 


<<) 


Joan La Romee 


By FRANK HARRIS 


ACT II: SCENE 1 
BEFORE ORLEANS 


Dunois goes alone to meet Joan at 
the river; and she comes to 
gaze at Orleans, followed 

by her page 


DUNOIS. 

You are The Maid? (Her face 

lights up) 

JOAN. 

And you Dunois? (He bows) 
DUNOIS. 

Your troops are far behind? 
JOAN. 


An hour, perhaps. I left my 


horse with Poulengy, on the other 
side of that hill. 
DUNOIS. 


I thought you might come first 
to look at what you have to do, and 
I wanted to talk with you. 


JOAN. 

(Looks straight at him) What 
did you want to say? 
DUNOIS. 


I wanted to see you first, and 
judge for myself whether one could 
help you or not. 


JOAN. 


Of course you can help me, for 
I mean to drive the Goddams from 
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Orleans and afterwards from 
France. 

DUNOIS. 


With your troops, or mine? 


JOAN. 
With both, or none. I am sent 


by God and Saint Michael. 


DUNOIS. 
Our troops here can’t drive the 
English, they've been beaten too 
often by them. 


JOAN. 
That will all be changed now. 


DUNOIS. Z 

Hard to change! The English 

bowman is the best in the world, 

and to be struck before you can 

strike back takes the heart out of 

the bravest! Have you thought of 
that? 


JOAN. 
No, but now we'll give them 
fresh heart; Saint Michael promised 
me victory. 


DUNOIS. 


Your courage has given us hope, 
and that’s something; but I... 


JOAN. 

That’s an English fort, isn’t it? 
(Pointing) Let us take it tomorrow, 
then your faith will be strength- 
ened. 


DUNOIS. 

That fort is Lee Tourelles and 
it will be about the hardest to take. 
We were beaten at an easier one 
yesterday. Let us begin with the 
easiest. 
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JOAN. 


There is no easy or hard to God 
and His Angels. Let us begin with 
the hardest. 


DUNOIS. 


I was afraid you'd talk like that. 
I want you to be sensible. I’ve beat- 
en the English at Montargis; their 
knights and men-at-arms are no bet- 
ter than ours; it’s their bowmen I 
fear. Don’t you see that a check at 
the beginning with you will be a 
disaster, and a success at first will 
mean a triumph. Oh, I beg you to 
let me direct you at first! 

Every one is waiting for you, 
some few hoping. Every one is ask- 
ing: “Is this girl really going to 
save France and crown the Dau- 
phin?” One little victory, and they'll 
all believe in you and fight like 
devils, and with your fresh troops 
we can go from victory to victory. 
Everything depends on the first 
stroke! 


JOAN. 


Have your own way. Perhaps 
you were sent to me by Saint Mich- 
ael to help us to victory. I trust 
you, and will take your advice. 
Whatever we do, we are sure of a 
triumph. God and His Angels don’t 
cheat | 


DUNOIS. 


Good! Then we'll bring your 
forces into the town, and early to- 
morrow morning we'll drive the 
Goddams out of the new fort on the 


other side. It’s not half manned! 
and only by men-at-arms. Every 
one will say it’s “The Maid!” Vic- 


tory is sure—and the next day we'll 
have men behind us who'll fight, 


JOAN LA ROMEE 


and we'll win again, and then we'll 
have heroes with us, and we'll tri- 
umph! 

JOAN. 

Oh, you great man! (Throws 
her arms round him and kisses him 
on both cheeks). Saint Michael 
sent you, I’m sure! 


DUNOIS. 

But I need you, too—you bring 
the flame: [ll show you the spot 
that will kindle best! 

(Exit Joan and Dunois. The 
Stage is empty for a few moments 
to designate a lapse of time. Enter 
The Maid, La Hire and Jean de 
Metz). 

LA HIRE. 

Are you ready? I’ve come to go 

with you to your final triumph. 


JOAN. 
I’m ready but before the triumph, 
I must suffer. 
JEAN DE METZ. 
Suffer? What do you mean? 


JOAN. 


(Turns to. Jean) You know | 
told you I should be wounded. 


JEAN DE METZ. 

Oh that! I was hoping that dan- 
ger was past. In three days we've 
swept the English from Orleans, ex- 
cept for this one fort: it'll fall: it'll 
fall today; the Bastard is already 
at work— 


JOAN. 
Let us go to the fight. 
LA HIRE. 


(Opening the door) The towns- 
folk are here to thank you: they 
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have taken up arms; and are all 
crazy to help! 


JOAN. 
Oh, I’m glad. 
(The townsfolk armed crowd in 
shouting: “God’s Maid’ ) 
ONE SAYS. 


We've just come to thank you, 
God’s Maid, and say if you want 
help, call on us; if we can do any- 
thing, here we are— (Some kneel) 
We can fight. 


JOAN. 
You dear people; God is our 
help! When the Goddams are 


finally beaten, we shall rejoice to- 
gether. Now come with me to vic- 
tory! 

(The townsman who spoke kneels 
and kisses her feet) 


(Exit Joan and the soldiers and 
armed citizens). 


ACT II: SCENE 2 
BEFORE ORLEANS 


Jean de Metz, Poulengry, her page 
and others about Joan who is 
bleeding just by the wall of a 
fort with the armed townsfolk 
behind her. 


DUNOIS. 
(Rushes in) Wounded! Wound- 
ed! Where is she? 


POULENGY. 

(Moving aside and pointing to 
Joan supported) I don’t think it’s 
dangerous but she bleeds a great 
deal. 
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DUNOIS. 
How did it happen? 


PAGE 


An arrow. I was with her. The 
Maid had just begun to mount the 
ladder up the wall when the shaft 
struck her; it went right through her 
and stuck out behind, but she didn’t 
even fall— 


DUNOIS. 
Those cursed English bowmen— 
[ must see the wound. Are you 
really hurt, Joan? Is it serious? 


JOAN. 


No, No! (Arranging a cloth 


about her neck) 1 thought it would: 


be much worse. The arrow struck 
between neck and breast; it bleeds 
a lot; but it’s nothing— 


DUNOIS. 


You must see the surgeon, Joan: 
we can’t afford to lose you now, 
God’s dear child; for we are beat- 
en; we must leave Les Tourelles to 
the Goddams and get back: I’ve 
told them to sound the retreat. 
(There it is: the bugle sounds! 


JOAN. 

Retreat! No, no, never! The 
townsfolk haven’t been in the fight 
yet (turning to them) Come on! 
(Waves her sword) Sus! Sus! To 
the assault! God has promised us 
the victory. 


DUNOIS. 
The Goddams are too strong, 
Joan! 
JOAN. 


It’s not true; if we are nearly 
beaten, they're worse off still. One 
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fresh effort and we'll win. Forward, 
Forward! Forward, now, Sus/ 


JEAN. 
All right, God’s Maid! 
try. Forward! 


We'll 


POULENGY. 


Forward, forward! 
you weak, Joan? 


But aren’t 


JOAN. 

No, no, forward— Sus. 

(Armed townsfolk and soldiers 
follow her in a crowd. The stage is 
empty for a few moments to desig- 
nate a lapse of time. Joan enters 


followed by Dunoir). 


DUNOIS. 

Victory again, you Wonder! The 
fort is taken—Orleans saved! A 
great day’s work! Now you must 
rest and take care of your wound. 
You need a nurse— 


JOAN. 
Victory, my friend, is the best 
nurse! 


DUNOIS. 
Orleans is free. In less than a week, 
you’ve done wonders: a new victory 
every day, and today the townsfolk 
helped and the Goddams are on the 
run— 


JOAN. 
The next thing is to crown the 
Dauphin. We must lose no time 
but hurry to Tours: he’ll be there! 


DUNOIS. 

They'll let you crown him, hoping 
then to get back the moneys they’ve 
lent him. 

The English must retreat now. 


Wanna Go Home, Baby? 


Fragment of an Agon 
By T. S. ELIOT 


RESTES: You don’t see 
them, you don’t—but / see 
them: they are hunting me down, I 
must move on.—Choephoroi. 
Hence the soul cannot be pos- 
sessed of the divine union, until it 
has divested itself of the love of 
created beings.—St. John of the 
Cross. 


SWEENEY, WAUCHOPE, HorRsFALL, 
KLIPSTEIN, KRUMPACKER, 
SwarTs, SNow, Doris, Dusty. 


SWEENEY. 
Pll carry you off 
To a cannibal isle. 
DORIS. 
You'll be the cannibal! 


SWEENEY. 


You'll be the missionary ! 

You'll be my little seven stone mis- 
sionary | 

I'll gobble you up. 
nibal. 


I'll be the can- 


DORIS. 
You'll carry me off? To a cannibal 
isle? 
SWEENEY. 
I'll be the cannibal. 


DORIS. 


I'll be the missionary. 
Pll convert you! 


SWEENEY. 


Pll convert you/ 
Into a stew. 
A nice little, white little, mission- 
ary stew. 


DORIS. 
You wouldn’t eat me! 


SWEENEY. 
Yes, I’d eat you! 

In a nice little, white little, soft 
little, tender little, 

Juicy little, right little, missionary 
stew. 

You see this egg 

You see this egg 

Well, that’s life on a crocodile isle. 

There’s no telephones 

There’s no gramophones 

There’s no motor cars 

No two-seaters, no six-seaters, 

No Citroén, no Rolls-Royce. 

Nothing to eat but the fruit as it 
grows. 

Nothing to see but the palmtrees 
one way 

And the sea the other way, 

Nothing to hear but the sound of 
the surf. 

Nothing at all but three things 
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DORIS. 
What things ? 


SWEENEY. 


Birth, and copulation, and death. 

That’s all, that’s all, that’s all, that’s 
all, 

Birth, and copulation, and death. 


DORIS. 
I'd be bored. 


SWEENEY. 


You’r be bored. 
Birth, and copulation, and death. 


DORIS. 
I'd be bored. 


SWEENEY. 


You'd be obred. 
Birth, and copulation, and death. 
That’s all the facts when you come 
to brass tacks: 
Birth, and copulation, and death. 
I’ve been born, and once is enough. 
You don’t remember, but I remem- 
ber, 
Once is enough. 


SoNG BY WAUCHOPE AND 
HorRsFALL 
SWARTS AS TAMBO 
SNow AS RONES 


Under the bamboo 
Bamboo bamboo 

Under the bamboo tree 
Two live as one 

One live as two 

Two live as three 
Under the bam 

Under the boo 

Under the bamboo tree. 


Under the breadfruit, 
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Where the breadfruit fall 

And the penguin call 

And the sound is the sound of the 
sea 

Under the bam 

Under the boo 

Under the bamboo tree. 


Where the Gaugin maids 
In the banyan shades 
Wear palmleaf drapery 
Under the bam 

Under the boo 

Under the bamboo tree. 


Tell me in what part of the wood 

Do you want to flirt with me? 

banyan, 
palmleaf 

Or under the bamboo tree? 

Any old tree will do for me 

Any old wood is just as good 

Any old isle is just my style 

Any fresh egg 

Any fresh egg 

And the sound of the coral sea. 


DORIS. 


I don’t like eggs; I never liked 
S$; 
And I don’t like life on your croco- 
dile isle. 


SONG BY KLIPSTEIN AND KRum- 
PACKER, SNOW AND SWARTS, 
AS BEFORE. 


My little island girl 

My little island girl 

I’m going to stay with you 

And we won’t worry what to do 

We won't have to catch any trains 

And we won’t go home when it 
rains ; 

We'll gather hibiscus flowers 

For it won’t be minutes but hours 


WANNA GO HOME, BABY? 


DIMINUENDO. 


And the morning 
And the evening 
And noontime 
And night 
Morning 
Evening 
Noontime 
Night 
DORIS. 


That’s not life, that’s no life 
Why Id just as soon be dead. 


SWEENEY. 
That’s what life is. Just is 


DORIS. 
What is? 
What’s that life is? 


SWEENEY. 
Life is death. 


I knew a man once did a girl in— 


DORI». 
Oh, Mr. Sweeney, please don’t talk, 
I cut the cards before you came 
And I drew the coffin 


SWARTS. 
You drew the coffin? 
I drew the COFFIN very last card. 
I don’t care for such conversation 
A woman runs a terrible risk. 


SNOW. 
Let Mr. Sweeney continue his story. 
I assure you, Sir, we are very in- 
terested. 


SWEENEY. 
I knew a man once did a girl in 
Any man might do a girl in 
Any man has to, needs to, wants to 
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Once in a lifetime, do a girl in. 
Well he kept her there in a bath 
With a gallon of lysol in a bath 


SWARTS. 


These fellows always get pinched in 
the end. 


SNOW. 


Excuse me, they don’t all get 
pinched in the end. 

What about them bones on Epsom 
Heath? 

I seen that in the papers 

You seen it in the papers 

They don’t all get pinched in the 
end. 


DORIS. 


A woman runs a terrible risk. 


SNOW. 


Let Mr. Sweeney continue his story. 


SWEENEY. 


This one didn’t get pinched in the 
end 

But that’s another story too. 

This went on for a couple months 

Nobody came 

And nobody went 

But he took in the milk and he paid. 
the rent. 


SWARTS. 


What did he do? 
All that time, what did he do? 


SWEENEY. 


What did he do? what did he do? 

That don’t apply. 

Talk to live men about what they 
do. 
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He used to come and see me some- 
times : 

I’d give him a drink and cheer him 
up. 


DORIS. 


Cheer him up? 


DUSTY. 


Cheer him up? 


SWEENEY. 


Well here again that don’t appply 
But I’ve gotta use words when I 
talk to you. 
But here’s what I was going to say. 
He didn’t know if he was alive 
and the girl was dead 
He didn’t know if the girl was alive 
and he was dead 
He didn’t know if they both were 
alive 
or both were dead 
If he was alive then the milkman 
wasn’t and the rent-collector 
wasn’t 
And if they were alive then he was 
dead. 
There wasn’t any joint 
There wasn’t any joint 
For when you're alone 
When you're alone like he was 
alone 
You're either or neither 
I tell you again it don’t apply 
Death or life or life or death 
Death is life and life is death 
I gotta use words when I talk to 
you 
But if you understand or if you 
don’t 
That’s nothing to me and nothing 
to you 
We all gotta do what we gotta do 
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We're gona sit here and drink this 
booze 

We’re gona sit here and have a 
tune 

We’re gona stay and we're gona go 

And somebody’s gotta pay the rent 


DORIS. 


I know who 


SWEENEY. 


But that’s nothing to me and noth- 
ing to you. 


FuLL CHORUS: 
WaAHCHOPE, HorRSFALL, KLIP- 
STEIN, KRUMPACKER. 


When you're alone in the middle 
of the night and you wake in a 
sweat and a hell of a fright 

When you’re alone in the middle of 
the bed and you wake like 
someone hit you on the head 

You've had a cream of a nightmare 
dream and you've got the hoo- 
ha’s coming to you. 

Hoo hoo hoo 

You dreamt you waked up at seven 
o’clock and it’s foggy and it’s 
damp and it’s dawn and it’s 
dark 

And you wait for a knock and the 
turning of a lock for you know 
the hangman’s waiting for you. 

And perhaps you're alive 

And perhaps you’re dead 

Hoo ha ha 

Hoo ha ha 

Hoo 

Hoo 

Hoo 

Knock Knock KNock 

Knock Knock KNock 

KNOCK 

KNocK 

Knock 


A Rescue 


By MARCEL PREVOST 


Mon Dieu! Monsieur Maurice, 
how grieved I should be if my letter 
shocked you or led you to suppose 
that your mother’s best friend is an 
unprincipled woman, unworthy of 
the esteem of Madame Leblond or 
yourself! I should never have writ- 
ten you this letter, no, never, never, 
had it not been for a trifling inci- 
dent which happened yesterday, and 
which enlightened me _ concerning 
something that I did not even sus- 
pect. . .. All night long I thought 
it over: Shall I write to Maurice? 
Or is it better not to write? On 
rising this morning I had almost de- 
cided to remain quiet, and not to 
write at all. And yet here I am, I 
do not know how, an hour later, 
with my pen in my hand. Promise 
me, at least, to be discreet; not to 
show my letter to your companions, 
and to burn it directly you have 
read it. 

I have known you for a long 
time, Monsieur Maurice. While 
your father and my poor husband 
lived they were the best friends in 
the world, and when your mother 
and I became widows, almost at the 
same time, we tried to console our- 
selves by coming together often and 
speaking of those who were gone. 
At that time you were not the tall 
young man you are to-day, but a 


Another story by this great 
and subtle Frenchman, who 
searches deep into the insin- 
cerities of the feminine mind. 


little collegian in velvet knicker- 
bockers and turned-down collar, and 
you were blond, rosy-cheeked, and 
sweet as a girl. Had any one told 
me that little Maurice would pay 
me court I should certainly have 
laughed heartily. And if any one 
had added that I myself. But 
don’t let us go too fast... . 
Although you quickly grew up, I 
always looked on you as a child, as 
you, in fact, would look on your 
own mother, until a certain evening 
when, invited to dinner by her, I 
felt you touch my foot witn yours 
beneath the table. I was so sur- 
prised at first, that I could not be- 
lieve it'to be true. One often touches 
one’s neighbor’s foot by accident, 
but when the lady’s slipper is dis- 
creetly withdrawn and the nigh- 
bor’s shoe follows it and attempts 
to engage it in conversation by pres- 
sure and little taps, there is no more 
room for doubt. Even a virtuous 
woman is forced to understand. 
Do me the justice to admit that I 
behaved then, as ever since, with 
perfect propriety. My slipper made 
no response to your shoe, and you 
only succeeded in taking awyy my 
appetite, from sheer surprise. 
“What!” I said to myself, after 
the dinner was over, and while talk- 
ing with your dear mother, “what! 
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that nice little Maurice, such a well- 
bred boy, takes the liberty of touch- 
ing the foot of his mother’s friend 
under the table? A child of his 
age!’ And I looked at you and 
was forced to admit to myself that 
you were no longer such a child as 
all that. It was last year, toward 
the close of winter. You were as 
tall as you are now and just as big. 
You had scarcely less hair on your 
chin and about as much on your 
upper lip. One could no longer be 
mistaken; you were a young man, 
and undoubtedly, as you passed 
along the streets, the pretty girls 
you met already attracted your 
notice. ‘No matter,” I thought, 
“nineteen is too early an age for 
him to think of women, especially 
when he is preparing for the high 
school. He will have time for that 
when_he has his diploma.” So I 
pretended not to notice the glances 
you gave me nor the tender feeling 
of your shoe for my slipper. 


Then you wrote me. You dared 
to write to me at my house—love- 
letters—beseeching me to answer 
you in care of the post-office. They 
were very nice letters too, Monsieur 
Maurice. I have kept them and 
often reread them. It is a pity you 
chose a scientific career, because 
with your ability for turning phrases, 
you would certainly have been able 
to make a fine position for yourself 
in literature. 


Ah! I do not wish to boast, but 
I think there are few women at Is- 
soudun who would have resisted as 
I did! You must know, Monsieur 
Maurice, that you are a very at- 
tractive man. You have the fine 
features of your mother, who was 
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so beautiful. It is something to be 
the first woman to whom a hand- 
some boy like you shows attention. 
And you are so well-bred, too! 
You were always respectful to me, 
with the exception of that bad habit 
of touching my foot under the 
table! But I resisted you; I did not 
answer your letters; to say, how- 
ever, that I was indifferent and un- 
disturbed. No, I should be 


telling an untruth were I to say so. 


Only I was restrained, you under- 
stand, first by my principles, and 
also by my friendship» for your 
mother. . . . I should have had 
scruples in diverting from his work, 
and mathematics, a young man who 


‘needed all his time to prepare for 


college. 

That is why, my dear Monsieur 
Maurice, at the end of a year’s 
courting, you have obtained nothing 
from me, nothing at all, not even a 
kiss on the hand... . 


Now, yesterday (and this is the 
incident to which I have alluded), 
while I was at the bank, waiting my 
turn to draw some money, I hap- 
pened to see you pass. You had 
your books under your arm and 
were on your way to college for the 
afternoon course. When you reach- 
ed the corner of the street, a woman 
coming from an opposite direction 
ran into you; and I saw you, not 
without surprise, instead of letting 
her pass on her way, begin to talk 
to her, as if she were an old 
acquaintance. And such a woman! 
No, really, Monsieur Maurice, I 
believed you to have better taste! 
A woman whose reputation is no- 
torious! (It was my poor husband 


A RESCUE 


who told me about her, I remem- 
ber.) After a few minutes’ con- 
versation, you shook hands with her 
before every one, and I heard you 
say: “I'll see you to-morrow night!” 

To-morrow night! .. . 

So, monsieur, you, whom your 
mother believes a little saint, spend 
your time, your money, and your 
health in visiting ladies of easy vir- 
tue! Do you not know what those 
women are, my poor child? Have 
you no regret at giving up to them 
the best part of your youth, the best 
beats of your heart, and your first 
kisses? And yet I, finding you so 
nice, so intelligent, so well bred, 
made it my duty to repulse you, so 
that no one might accuse me of hav- 
ing, so to speak, demoralized you! 
But, corrupt you are, unfortunately, 
and in the worst way. Ah! if I had 
only known! If I had only sus- 
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pected it! I might have been able, 
perhaps, save you. 

However, I have thought it over. 
All is not lost yet, and it may still 
be possible to pluck you from the 
hands of those wicked women. I 
have hesitated to confide in your 
mother; I feared to alarm her; she 
loves you so much! She is so far 
from imagining anything! There- 
fore I decided to write you. Come 
and see me this evening, at my 
house, after eight o'clock. I wish 
to speak to you, to advise you in 
perfect friendship, and, if there is 
still time for it, to preserve at least 
your future. 

Come. I know that I compromise 
myself, that my action would seem 
extraordinary to many. But I will 
do my duty according to my con- 
science. I surely owe that to your 
dear mother, 


Baby 


God sent a small but complete star 
Into the darkness where we are: 
Nurses with splendid delicate teats, 
Accustom not his forces 
To your slim backs, whose future seats 
Are lions and wild horses. 
Nurses with milk, too, white and sweet, 
Wean him as soon as may be; 
Red blood of kings shall be the meat 
To feet this lusty baby: 
Into the darkness where we are 
God sent a small but complete star. 


—From The Arabian Nights. 


A New Translation 


Ballad of Good Council 


By FRANCOIS VILLON 


O, if it happens you should be 

A huckster selling soul’s repose, 

Or a night dodger that you'd see 
Scalded for coining, one that throws 

A trickster’s dice, or, worse than those, 
Some gallows villain out of jail, 

I'll tell you where your silver goes— 

To young girls and October ale. 


Ah, make your sport and develries, 

My gamey, impudent boy-oes; 

Jest, juggle, pipe, act mysteries, 

And walk the world in mummers’ clothes: 
Win at the cards, and play your shows 
At fair or town—and I'll go bail 

That all the gold you gather flows 

For young girls and October ale. 


Let you then give up roguery, 

Live peaceably with friends and foes, 
Dig turf, mind horses honestly, 
Work at the land, be one that owes 
Nothing to any man—Dear knows, 
It isn’t long that tricks prevail !— 
Rogues waste their harvest as it grows 
On young girls and October ale. 


Lads, cloak and doublet, point and hose, 
All, all you have will swell the tale. 
Light flies the grain that folly sows 
For young girls and October ale! 
Translated from the French by 


MICHAEL Scor. 
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A CHAMBERMAID’S 
DIARY 


By OCTAVE MIRBEAU 


[Continued from the former number of Two Wortps MonruLy] 


VII 


October 6. 

Decidedly, autumn is here. Frosts 
which were not expected so soon 
have browned the last flowers of 
the garden. The dahlias, the poor 
dahlias, witnesses of Monsieur’s 
amorous timidity, are dried up; 
dried up also are the big sunflowers 
that mounted guard at the kitchen- 
door. There is nothing left in the 
devastated flower-beds — nothing 
but a few sorry-looking geraniums 
here and there, and five or six clus- 
ters of asters, whose blue flowers— 
the dull blue of rottenness—are 
bending toward the ground in an- 
ticipation of death. The garden- 
plots of Captain Mauger, whom I 
saw just now over the hedge, pre- 
sent a scene of veritable disaster, 
and everything is of the color of 
tobacco. 

The trees, through the fields, are 
beginning to turn yellow and to lose 
their foliage, and the sky is fune- 
real. For four days we have been 
living in a thick fog, a brown fog 
that smelt of soot and that did not 
dissipate even in the afternoon. 
Now it is raining, an icy, beating 
rain, which a fierce wind, blowing in 
squalls from the northwest, occa- 
sionally intensifies. 


Ah! I am not comfortably situ- 
ated here. In my room it is bitter 
cold. The wind blows into it, and 
the water penetrates the cracks in 
the roof, principally around the two 
windows which stingily illuminate 
this dark hole. And the noise of 
lifting slates, of shocks that shake 
the roof, of creaking timbers and 
of squeaking hinges, is deafening. 
In spite of the urgent need of re- 
pairs, I have had all the difficulty 
in the world in getting Madame to 
order the plumber to come to-mor- 
row morning. And I do not dare 
yet to ask for a stove, although, be- 
ing very chilly, I feel that I shall 
not be able to live in this mortal 
room through the winter. This eve- 
ning, to stop the wind and the rain, 
I have had to stuff old skirts into 
the cracks. And this weather-vane 
above my head, never ceasing to 
turn on its rusty pivot, at times 
shrieks out so sharply in the night 
that one would take it for Ma- 
dame’s voice in the corridors, after 
a scene. 

My first feeling of revolt having 
quieted down a little, my life pro- 
ceeds here monotonously and stu- 
pidly; and I am gradually getting 
accustomed to it, without too great 
moral suffering. No one ever comes 
here; one would take it for a cursed 
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house. And, outside of the petty 
domestic incidents that I have re- 
lated, never does anything happen. 
All the days are alike, and all the 
tasks, and all the faces. It is ennui 
and death. But I am beginning to 
be so stupid that I am accommodat- 
ing myself to this ennui, as if it 
were a natural thing. Even the de- 
privation of love does not cause me 
too much embarrassment, and I en- 
dure without too painful struggles 
this chastity to which I am con- 
demned, or to which, rather, I have 
condemned myself,—for I have 
abandoned Monsieur, I have 
dropped Monsieur finally. Monsieur 
bores me, and I am angry with him 


for having, out of cowardice, dis-’ 


paraged me so grossly in talking 
with Madame. Not that he is be- 
coming resigned, or ceasing to pay 
attention to me. On the contrary, 
he persists in revolving about me, 
with eyes that grow rounder and 
rounder, and a mouth that grows 
more and more frothy. According 
to an expression that I have read in 
I have forgotten what book, it is al- 
ways toward my trough that he 
drives the pigs of his desire to 
drink. 

Now that the days are shorten- 
ing, Monsieur spends the afternoon 
at his desk, where he does the devil 
knows what, occupying his time in 
moving about old papers without 
reason, in checking off seed-cata- 
logues and medical advertisements, 
and in distractedly turning the 
leaves of old hunting-books. You 
should see him when I go in at night 
to close the blinds or attend to his 
fire. [hen he rises, coughs, sneezes, 
clears his throat, runs against the 
furniture, upsets objects, and tries 
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in all sorts of stupid ways to attract 
my attention. It is enough to make 
one twist with laughter. I make a 
pretence of hearing nothing, of not 
understanding his puerile tricks; and 
I go away, silent and haughty, with- 
out looking at him any more than it 
he were not there. 

Last evening, however, we ex- 
changed the following brief re- 
marks: 

“Célestine !” 

‘Monsieur desires something ?” 

“‘Célestine, you are unkind to me; 
why are you unkind to me?” 

“Why, Monsieur knows very well 
that I am a loose creature!” ... 

“Oh! come!” 

“A dirty thing!” 

“Oh! come, come!”’ 

‘And possibly diseased.” 

“Oh! heavens! Célestine! Come, 
Célestine, listen to me!” 

“Bah 13 

Oh! I have enough of him. It 
no longer amuses me to upset 
his head and his heart by my 
coquetries. 


In fact, nothing amuses me here. 
And the worst of it is that nothing 
bores me, either. Is it the air of 
this dirty country, the silence of the 
fields, the heavy, coarse food that I 
eat? A feeling of torpor is taking 
possession of me,—a feeling, more- 
over, which is not without charm. 
At any rate, it dulls my sensibility, 
deadens my dreams, and helps me 
to endure Madame’s insolence and 
scolding. Thanks to it also, I feel 
a certain content in chattering, at 
night, for hours, with Marianne. and 
Joseph,—this strange Joseph who 
does not go out any more, and 
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seems to find pleasure in remaining 
with us. The idea that Joseph per- 
haps is in love with me,—well, that 
flatters me. Yes, indeed, I have got 
to that point. And then I read, and 
read,—novels, novels, and more 
novels. I have reread Paul Bour- 
get. His books do not excite my 
enthusiasm as they used to. In fact, 
they tire me, and I consider them 
false and superficial. They are con- 
ceived in that state of soul which I 
know well from having experienced 
it when, dazzled and fascinated, I 
came in contact with wealth and 
luxury. I am all over it to-day, and 
these things no longer astonish me. 
They still astonish Paul Bourget. 
Oh! I would not be so silly now as 
to go to him for psychological ex- 
planations, for I know better than 
he what there is behind a parlor 
portiére and under a lace dress. 


A thing to which I cannot get ac- 
customed is the receiving of no let- 
ters from Paris. Every morning, 
when the carrier comes, I feel a sort 
of laceration in my heart at realiz- 
ing that I am so abandoned by ev- 
erybody; and it is in this way that 
I can best measure the extent of my 
solitude. In vain have I written to 
my old comrades, and especially to 
Monsieur Jean, urgent and discon- 
solate letters; in vain have I im- 
plored them to pay some attention 
to me, to take me out of my hell, 
to find me a place in Paris, however 
humble it may be. Not one of them 
answers me. I would never have 
believed in so much indifference, in 
so much ingratitude. 

And this forces me to cling more 
tightly to what I have left,—my 
memories and the past. Memories 
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in which, in spite of everything, joy 
dominates suffering; a past which 
renews my hope that all is not over 
with me, and that it is not true that 
an accidental fall means irreparable 
ruin. ‘That is why, alone in my 
room, while, on the other side of 
my partition, Marianne’s snoring 
represents to me the distressing 
present, I try to drown this ridicu- 
lous sound in the sound of my old- 
time joys, and I passionately scru- 
tinize this past, in order to recon- 
struct from its scattered bits the il- 
lusion of a future. 

This very day, October 6, is a 
date full of recollections. During 
the five years that have elapsed 
since the tragedy which I now desire 
to relate, all the details have re- 
mained deep-rooted within me. 
There is a dead boy in this tragedy, 
a poor little dead boy, sweet and 
pretty, whom I killed by giving him 
too many caresses and too many 
joys, by giving him too much of 
life. And during the five years 
since he died, — died of me, — this 
will be the first time that I have 
not gone, on the sixth of October, 
to cover his grave with the usual 
flowers. But of these flowers, which 
I shall not carry to his grave, 
I will make a more durable bou- 
quet, which will adorn and perfume 
his beloved memory better than the 
graveyard flowers adorn and per- 
fume the bit of earth in which he 
sleeps. For the flowers of which 
the bouquet that I shall make will 
be composed I will gather, one by 
one, in the garden of my heart,— 
in the garden of my heart, where 
not only grow the mortal flowers of 
debauchery, but where bloom also 
the great white lilies of love. 
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I remember that it was on a Sat- 
urday. At the employment-bureau 
in the Rue de Colisée, which I had 
visited regularly every morning for 
a week in search of a place, 1 was 
introduced to an old lady in mourn- 
ing. Never had I met a face more 
engaging, a look more gentle, man- 
ners more simple; never had I 
heard more winning words. She re- 
ceived me with a great politeness 
that warmed my heart. 

“My child,” she said to me, 
“Mme. Paulhat-Durand [that was 
the name of the woman who kept 
the employment-bureau] has spoken 
to me of you in terms of the high- 
est praise. I believe that you de- 
serve it, for you have an intelligent 
face, frank and gay, which pleases 
me greatly. I am in need of a per- 
son worthy of trust and capable of 
devotion. Devotion! Ah! I know 
that I am asking a thing that it is 
not easy to give; for, atter all, you 
do not know me, and you have no 
reason to be devoted to me. Let 
me explain to you my situation. But 
do not remain standing, my child; 
come and sit down beside me.” 

The moment I am spoken to gen- 
tly, the moment that I am not look- 
ed upon as a being outside of others 
and on the fringe of life, as some- 
thing between a dog and a parrot, 
in that moment I am touched, and 
at once I feel the soul of my child- 
hood reborn within me. All my 
spite, all my hatred, all my spirit of 
rebellion, I forget as by a miracle, 
and toward the people who speak 
to me in a, human fashion I feel no 
sentiments save those of sacrifice 
and love. I know also, from expe- 
rience, that it is only the unfortu- 
nate who place the suffering of the 
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humble on a footing with their own. 
There is always insolence and dis- 
tance in the kindness of the fortu- 
nate. 

When I had taken my seat beside 
this venerable lady in mourning, | 
already loved her; I really loved 
her. 

She sighed: 

“Tt is not a very gay place that 
I offer you, my child.” 

With a sincerity of enthusiasm 
that did not escape her, I earnestly 
protested: 

“That does not matter, Madame. 
Anything that Madame may ask of 
me I will do.” 

And it was true. 
for anything. 

She thanked me with a kind and 
tender look, and continued: 

“Well, this is it. I have had 
many trials in my life. I have lost 
all of my family, with the excep- 
tion of a grandson, who now, he 
also, is threatened with death from 
the terrible disease of which the 
others have died.” 

Fearing to pronounce the name 
of this terrible disease, she indicat- 
ed it to me by placing upon her 
chest her old hand, gloved in black, 
and then, with a more painful ex- 
pression, continued: 

“Poor little fellow! He is a 
charming child, an adorable being, 
in whom I have placed my last 
hopes. For, when he is gone, I 
shall be all alone. And, my God! 
what shall I do upon earth?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She 
wiped them away with her handker- 
chief, and went on: 

“The doctors assure me that they 
can save him,—that the disease is 
not yet deep-seated. They have pre- 


I was ready 
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scribed a régime from which they 
expect very good results. Every 
afternoon Georges must take a sea- 
bath, or, rather, he must dip him- 
self for a second in the sea. Then 
his whole body must be rubbed vig- 
orously with a hair-glove, to stimu- 
late the circulation; then he must be 
obliged to drink a glass of old port; 
and then he must lie stretched for 
at least an hour in a very warm bed. 
That is what I want of you in the 
first place, my child. But under- 
stand me well; what I specially 
want is youth, grace, gaiety, life. In 
my house it is these things that are 
most lacking. I have two very de- 
voted servants, but they are old and 
sad, and possessed of manias. 
Georges cannot endure them. And 
I myself, with my old white head 
and my perpetual wearing of 
mourning,—I feel that I am an 
affliction to him. And, what is worse 
still, I feel also that I often am un- 
able to hide from him my appre- 
hensions. Oh! I know that this, 
perhaps, is not exactly the role for 
a young girl like you, beside so 
young a boy as Georges; for he is 
only nineteen! The world undoubt- 
edly will find something to say 
about it. But I care not for the 
world; I care only for my sick 
grandchild, and I have confidence in 
you. You are a good woman, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh! yes, Madame,” I cried, cer- 
tain in advance of being the sort of 
saint of whom this disconsolate 
grandmother was in search, for the 
salvation of her child. 

“And he, the poor little one, my 
God! In his condition! In his con- 
dition, you see, he needs, more than 
sea-baths perhaps, the continual 
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companionship of a pretty face, a 
fresh young laugh, something to 
drive from his mind the idea of 
death, some one to give him con- 
hgenes in life. Will you undertake 
it ” 

“T accept, Madame,” I answered, 
moved to the depths of my being. 
‘‘And Madame may be sure that I 
will take good care of M. 
Georges.” 

It was agreed that I should enter 
up my duties that very evening, 
and that we should start on the next 
day but one for Houlgate, where 
the lady in mourning had rented a 
beautiful villa near the beach. 

The grandmother had not lied. 
M. Georges was a charming, an 
adorable child. His beloved face 
had the loveliness of that of a beau- 
tiful woman; womanly also were his 
indolent movements, and his long, 
white, supple hands, through which 
could be seen the network of his 
veins. But what ardent eyes! Pu- 
pils consumed by a dull fire, be- 
neath eyelids ringed with blue, and 
seemingly burned by the flaming 
gaze! What an intense focus of 
thought, of passion, of sensibility, 
of intelligence, of inner life! And 
to what an extent already had the 
red flowers of death invaded his 
cheeks! It seemed as if it were not 
of disease, as if it were not of 
death, that he was dying, but of an 
excess of life, of the fever of life 
that was in him, gnawing at his or- 
gans and withering his flesh. Oh! 
how pretty and how painful a spec- 
tacle!. When his grandmother took 
me to him, he was stretched on a 
long chair, and holding in his long 
white hands an odorless rose. He 
received me, not as a servant, but 
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almost as a friend whom he expect- 
ed. And from the first moment I 
became attached to him with all the 
strength of my soul. 

Our establishment at Houlgate 
was effected without incident, as our 
journey had been also. Everything 
was ready, when we arrived. We 
had only to take possession of the 
villa,—a roomy, elegant villa, full 
of life and gaiety, and separated 
from the beach by a broad terrace 
covered with wickerchairs and 
tents of many colors. A stone stair- 
way, cut in the embankment, led to 
the sea, and against its lower steps 
sounded the music of the waves 
when the tide was coming in. M. 
George’s room, on the ground floor, 
commanded an admirable view of 
the sea from large bay-windows. 
My own room—not the room of a 
servant, but that of a master—was 
opposite M. George’s, across a pas- 
sage-way, and was hung with light 
cretonne. From its windows one 
looked out into a little garden, 
where were growing some sorry- 
looking spindle-trees and some sor- 
rier-looking rose-bushes. To express 
in words my joy, my pride, my emo- 
tion, and the pure and new eleva- 
tion of mind that I felt at being 
thus treated and petted, admitted, 
like a lady, to comfort, to luxury, 
and to a share in that thing so vain- 
ly coveted which is called the fam- 
ily; to explain how, by a simple 
wave of the wand of that miracu- 
lous fairy, kindness, there came in- 
stantly an end to the recollection of 
my past humiliations and a concep- 
tion of all the duties laid upon me 
by the dignity that belongs to a hu- 
man being, and at last vouchsaved 
to me,—is quite beyond me. But I 
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can say at least that I really per- 
ceived the magic of the transfigura- 
tion. Not only did the mirror testi- 
fy that I had suddenly become more 
beautiful, but my heart assured me 
that I was really better. I discovy- 
ered within me sources, sources, 
sources, — inexhaustible sources, 
over-flowing sources, of devotion, 
of sacrifice, of heroism; and I had 
but one thought,—to save, by intel- 
ligent care, by watchful fidelity, and 
by marvellous skill,—to save M. 
Georges from death. 

With a robust faith in my power 
of cure, I said in positive tones to 
the poor grandmother, who was in 
a state of perpetual despair, and 
often spent her days in weeping in 
the adjoining room: 

“Do not weep, Madame. We 
will save him. I swear to you that 
we will save him.” 

And, in fact, at the end of a 
fortnight’s time, M. Georges was 
much improved. A great change in 
his condition had taken place. The 
fits of coughing had diminished in 
number and intensity; his sleep and 
appetite were becoming more regu- 
lar. He no longer had, in the night, 
those copious and terrible sweats 
that left him gasping and exhausted 
in the morning. His strength was 
so far recovered that we could take 
long drives and short walks, with- 
out serious fatigue. It was a sort 
of resurrection. As the weather was 
very fine, and the air very warm, 
but tempered by the sea-breeze, on 
days when we did not leave the 
premises we spent most of the time 
on the terrace, in the shelter of the 
tents, awaiting the bathing hour,— 
the hour of “the little dip in the 


sea,’ as M. Georges gaily called it. 
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For he was gay, always gay; never 
did he speak of his illness, never of 
death. I really believe that in all 
those days he never once uttered the 
terrible word death. On the other 
hand, he was much amused by my 
chatter, provoking it if necessary; 
and I, confiding in his eyes, reas- 
sured by his heart, won by his in- 
dulgence and his grace, told him 
everything that came into my mind, 
—farces, follies, and songs. My 
little childhood, my little desires, 
my little misfortunes, and my 
dreams, and my rebellions, and my 
various experiences with ludicrous 
or infamous masters,—I told him 
all, without much masking of the 
truth, for, young though he was, 
and separated from the world, and 
shut up as he had always been, he 
nevertheless, by a sort of prescience, 
by a marvelous divination which the 
sick possess, understood life thor- 
oughly. A real friendship, that his 
nature surely facilitated, and that 
his solitude caused him to desire, 
and, above all, that the intimate and 
constant care with which I delighted 
his poor moribund flesh brought 
about, so to speak, automatically, 
sprang up between us. I was hap- 
py to a degree that I cannot pic- 
ture, and my mind gained in refine- 
ment by incessant contact with his. 

M. Georges adored poetry. For 
entire hours, on the terrace, to the 
music of the waves, or else at night 
in his room, he asked me to read 
him the poems of Victor Hugo, of 
Baudelaire, of Verlaine, of. Meter- 
linck. Ofter he closed his eyes, and 
lay motionless, with his hands fold- 
ed on his breast, and I, thinking 
that he was asleep, stopped reading; 
but he smiled, and said: 
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“Go on, little one; I am not 
asleep. . I can listen better so. I 
hear your voice better. And your 
voice is charming.” 

Sometimes it was he who inter- 
rupted me. After concentrating his 
thoughts, he slowly recited, with a 
prolongation of the rhythms, the 
lines that had excited in him the 
greatest enthusiasm, and he tried— 
oh! how I loved him for that!—to 
make me understand them, to make 
me feel their beauty. One day he 
said to me,—and I have kept these 
words as a relic: 

“The sublimity of poetry, you 
see, lies in the fact that it does not 
take an educated person to under- 
stand it and to love it. On the con- 
trary. The educated do not under- 
stand it, and generally they despise 
it, because they have too much 
pride. To love poetry it is enough 
to have a soul,—a little soul, naked, 
like a flower. Poets speak to the 
souls of the simple, of the sad, of 
the sick. And that is why they are 
eternal. Do you know that, when 
one has sensibility, one is always 
something of a poet? And you 
yourself, little Célestine, have often 
said to me things that are as beauti- 
ful as poetry.” 

“Oh! Monsieur Georges, you are 
making fun of me.” 

“Not in the least. And you are 
unaware that you have said these 
beautiful things. And that is the 
delightful part of it.” 

For me those were unique hours; 
whatever destiny may bring me, 
they will sing in my heart as long 
as I may live. I felt that inde- 
scribably sweet sensation of becom- 
ing a new being, of witnessing, so 
to speak, from minute to minute, 
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the revelation of something un- 
known in me, and which yet was I. 
And to-day, in spite of worse falls, 
thoroughly reconquered as I am by 
all that is bad and embittered in me, 
if I have kept this passionate fond- 
ness for reading, and sometimes 
that impulse toward things superior 
to my social environment and to 
myself; if, trying to regain confi- 
dence in the spontaneity of my na- 
ture, I have dared—I who am so 
ignorant—to write this diary,—it is 
to M. Georges that I owe it. 

Oh! yes, I was happy,—happy 
especially at seeing the pretty pa- 
tient gradually reborn, his flesh 
swelling out and his face blooming 
again, through the flow of a new 
sap; happy at the joy, and the 
hopes, and the centainties, that the 
rapidity of this resurrection gave to 
the entire house, of which I was 
now the queen and the fairy. They 
attributed to me, they attributed to 
the intelligence of my care, to the 
vigilance of my devotion, and, more 
still perhaps, to my constant gaiety, 
to my youth so full of charm, to my 
surprising influence over Georges, 
this incomparable miracle. And the 
poor grandmother thanked me, 
overwhelmed me with gratitude and 
' blessings, and also with presents, 
like a nurse to whom has been con- 
fided a baby almost dead, and who, 
with her pure and healthy milk, re- 
constructs his organs, brings back 
his smile, and restores him to life. 

Sometimes, forgetful of her sta- 
tion, she took my hands, caressed 
them, kissed them, and, with tears 
of joy, said to me: 

“T knew very well . LW 
when I saw you. . . I knew very 
well!” 
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And already projects were being 
formed,—journeys to the land of 
sunshine, fields full of roses! 

“You shall never leave us; never 
more, my child.” 

Her enthusiasm often embar- 
rassed me, but I finally came to be- 
lieve that I deserved it. If, as many 
others would have done in my 
place, I had chosen to abuse her 
generosity. . . . Oh, misfortune! 

And what was to happen hap- 
pened. 

On the day of which I speak, the 
weather had been very warm, very 
heavy, and very threatening. Across 
the sky, above the leaden and per- 
fectly flat sea, rolled stifling clouds, 
thick red clouds, through which the 
storm could not break. M. Georges 
had not gone out, even to the ter- 
race, and we had remained in his 
room. More nervous than usual, a 
nervousness due undoubtedly to the 
electricity in the atmosphere, he had 
even refused to let me read poetry 
to him. 

“That would tire me,’ he said. 
‘And, besides, I feel that you would 
read very badly today.” 

He had gone into the salon, 
where he had tried to play a little 
on the piano. The piano having 
plagued him, he had at once come 
back into the room, where he had 
sought to divert himself for a mo- 
ment by drawing, as it seemed to 
me, some feminine profiles. But he 
had not been slow in abandoning 
paper and pencil, fuming with some 
impatience: 

“T cannot; I am not in the mood. 
My hand trembles. I don’t know 
what is the matter with you, too. 
You are restless.” 


Finally he had stretched himself 
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on his long chair, near the large 
bay-window, through which one 
could see a vast expanse of water. 
Fishing-boats in the distance, flee- 
ing from the ever-threatening storm, 
were re-entering the port of Trou- 
ville. With a distracted look he 
followed their manceuvres and their 
grey sails. 

As M. Georges had said, I was 
restless; I could not keep still; I 
was continually moving about, to 
find something with which to occupy 
his mind. Of course I found noth- 
ing, and my agitation did not have 
a quieting influence on his. 

“Why do you move about so? 
Why do you enervate yourself? 
Stay beside me.” 

I had asked him: 

“Would you not like to be on 
one of those little boats yonder? I 
would.” 

“Oh! do not talk for the sake 
of talking. Why say useless things? 
Stay beside me.” 

Scarcely had I taken my seat be- 
side him, when, the sight of the 
sea becoming utterly unendurable 
to him, he asked me to lower the 
blind. 

“This bad light exasperates me; 
this sea is horrible. I do not wish 
to look at it. Everything is hor- 
rible today. I do not wish to see 
anything; I wish to see you only.” 

I had gently chided him. 

“Oh! Monsieur Georges, you are 
not good. You are not behaving 
well. If your grandmother were to 
come in and see you in this con- 
dition, you would make her cry 
again.” 

Having raised himself a little on 
the cushions: 
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“In the first place, why do you 
call me ‘Monsieur Georges’? You 
know that I do not like it.” 

“But I cannot call you ‘Monsieur 
Gaston’ !” 

“Call me ‘Georges’ for short, 
naughty girl.” 

“Oh, I could not; I could never 
do that!” 

Then he had sighed: 

“Ts it not curious? Are you, then, 
still a peor little slave?” 

Then he had lapsed into silence. 
And the rest of the day passed off, 
half in enervation, half in silence, 
which was also an enervation, and 
more painful. 

In the evening, after dinner, the 
storm at last broke out. The wind 
began to blow violently, the waves 
to beat against the embankment 
with a heavy sullen sound. M. 
Georges would not go to bed. He 
felt that it would be impossible for 
him to sleep, and in a bed sleepless 
nights are so long! He on his long 
chair, I sitting near a little table 
on which, veiled by a shade, was 
burning a lamp that shed a soft, 
pink light about us, we said nothing. 
Although his eyes were more bril- 
liant than usual. M. Georges seem- 
ed calmer, and the pink reflection 
from the lamp heightened his color, 
and outlined more clearly in the 
light the features of his delicate and 
charming face. I was engaged in 
sewing. 

Suddenly he said to me: 

“Leave your work for a little 
while, Célestine, and sit beside me.” 

I always obeyed his desires, his 
caprices. At times he manifested 
an effusive and enthusiastic friend- 
ship, which I attributed to grati- 
tude. This time I obeyed as usual. 
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“Nearer, still nearer,’ he ex- 


claimed. 

Then: 

‘Now give me your hand.” 

Without the slightest mistrust I 
allowed him to take my hand, which 
he caressed. 

‘How pretty your hand is! And 
how pretty your eyes are! And how 
pretty you are, altogether, alto- 
gether, altogether!” 

He had often spoken to me of 
my kindness, but never had he told 
me that I was pretty; at least, he 
had never told me so with such an 
air. Surprised and, in_ reality, 
charmed by these words, which he 
uttered in a grave and somewhat 
gasping voice, I instinctively drew 
back. 

“No, no, do not go away; stay 
near me, close to me. You cannot 
know how much good it does me to 
have you near me, how it warms 
me. See, I am no longer nervous, 
agitated; I am no longer sick; I am 
content, happy, very happy.” 

And, having chastely placed his 
arm about my waist, he obliged me 
to sit down beside him on the long 
chair. And he asked: 

‘‘Are you uncomfortable so?” 

I was not reassured. In his eyes 
burned a fire more ardent than 
ever. His voice trembled more— 
with that trembling which I know, 
—oh! yes, how I know it!—that 
trembling which is given to the 
voice of all men by the violent de- 
sire of love. I was very much 
moved, and I was very cowardly; 
my head was whirling a little. But 
firmly resolved to defend myself 
against him, and especially to ener- 
getically defend him against him- 
self, I answered in a childish way: 
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“Yes, Monsieur Georges, [ am 
very uncomfortable; let me get up.” 

His arm did not leave my waist. 

“No, no, I beg of you, be nice.” 

And in a tone the coaxing gentle- 
ness of which I cannot describe, he 
added: 

“You are very timid. What are 
you afraid of, then?” 

At the same time he approached 
his face to mine, and I felt his 
warm breath with its insipid odor, 
—something like an incense of 
death. 

My heart seized with an inex- 
pressible anguish, I cried: 

“Monsieur Georges! Oh! Mon- 
sieur Georges, let me go. You will 
make yourself sick. I beg of you! 
Let me go.” 

I did not dare to struggle, be- 
cause of his weakness, out of re- 
spect for the fragility of his mem- 
bers. I simply tried—and how 
carefully!—to put away his hand, 
which, awkward, timid, trembling, 
was trying to unhook my waist. And 
I repeated: 

“Let me go! You are behaving 
very badly, Monsieur Georges. Let 
me go!” 

His effort to hold me against him 
had tired him. His embrace soon 
weakened. For a few seconds he 
breathed with greater difficulty, and 
then a dry cough shook his chest. 

‘You see, Monsieur Georges,” I 
said to him, with all the gentleness 
of a maternal reproach, ‘“‘you are 
wilfully making yourself sick. You 
will listen to nothing. And all will 
have to be begun over again. Great 
progress we shall make in this way! 
Be good, I beg of you! And, if 
you were very nice, do you know 
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what you would do? You would go 
to bed directly.”’ 

He withdrew his hand, stretched 
out on the long chair, and, as I re- 
placed beneath his head the cushions 
that had slipped down, he sadly 
sighed: 

“After all, you are right; I ask 
your pardon.” 


‘You have not to ask my pardon, 
Monsieur Georges; you have to be 
quiet.” 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, his eyes 
fixed on the spot in the ceiling 
where the lamp made a circle of 
moving light. ‘I was a little mad 
. .. to have dreamed for a moment 
that you could love me,—me who 
have never had love,—me who have 
never had anything but suffering. 
Why should you love me? It would 
cure me to love you. Since you 
have been here beside me, and since 
the beginning of my desire for you; 
since you have been here with your 
youth, and your freshness, and your 
eyes, and your hands,—your little 
silky hands, whose attentions are 
the gentlest of caresses; since the 
time I began to dream of you alone, 
—lI have felt boiling within me, in 
my soul and in my body, new vigor, 
a wholly unknown life. That is to 
say, I did feel that,—for now... 
In short, what do you expect? I 
was mad! And you, you are right.” 

{ was greatly embarrassed. 1 
knew not what to say; I knew not 
what to do. Powerful and opposite 
feelings pulled me in all directions. 
An impulse rushed me toward him, 
a sacred duty held me back. And 
in a silly fashion, because I was not 
sincere, because I could not be sin- 
cere in a struggle where these de- 
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sires and this duty combatted with 
equal force, I stammered: 

“Monsieur Georges, be good. Do 
not think of these ugly things. It 
makes you sick. Come, Monsieur 
Georges, be very nice.” 

But he repeated: 

““Why should you love me? 
Truly, you are right in not loving 
me. You think me ill. You fear 
to poison your mouth with the poi- 
sons of mine; you are afraid of con- 
tracting my disease—the disease of 
which I am dying, am I not?—from 
one of my kisses. You are right.” 

The cruel injustice of these words 
struck me to the heart. 

“Do not say that, Monsieur 
Georges,” I cried, wildly; ‘what 
you say is horrible and wicked. And 
you really give me too much pain, 
too much pain.” 

I seized his hands; they were 
moist and burning. I bent over him; 
his breath had the raucous ardor of 
a forge. 

“It is horrible, horrible!” 

He continued: 

“A kiss from you,—why! that 
meant my resurrection, my complete 
restoration to life. Oh! you have 
believed seriously in your baths, in 
your port wine, in your hair-glove. 
Poor little one! It is in your love 
that I have bathed, it is the wine of 
your love that I have drunk, it is 
the revulsion of your life that has 
set a new blood flowing beneath my 
skin. It is because I have so hoped 
and longed and waited for your kiss 
that I have begun to live again, to 
be strong,—for I am strong now. 
But I am not angry with you for re- 
fusing me; you are right in refus- 
ing I understand; I understand. 
You are a timid little soul, without 
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courage; a little bird that sings on 
one branch, and then on another, 
and flies away at the slightest noise 
sue sp ELYOUREE 

“These are frightful things which 
you are saying, Monsieur Georges.” 

He still went on, while I wrung 
my hands: 

“Why are they frightful? No, 
indeed, they are not frightful; they 
are true. You think me sick. You 
think that one is sick when one has 
love. You do not know that love is 
life,—eternal life. Yes, yes, I un- 
derstand, since your kiss, which is 
life for me, might, you fancy, be 
death for you. Let us say no more 
about it.” 

I could not listen further. Was 
it pity? Was it the bleeding re- 
proach and bitter challenge that 
these atrocious and _ sacrilegious 
words conveyed? Was it simply 
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the impulsive and savage love that 
suddenly took possession of me? ] 
do not know. Perhaps it was all o! 
these together. What I know is 
that I allowed myself to fall, like a 
mass, on the long chair, and that 
lifting in my hands the child’s ador- 
able head, I wildly cried: 

“There, naughty boy, see how 
afraid I am of you! See, then, how 
afraid I am of you!” 

I glued my lips to his lips, | 
pressed my teeth against his, with 
such quivering fury that my tongue 
seemed to penetrate the deepest 
sores of his chest, to lick them, to 
drink from them, to draw out of 
them all the poisoned blood and all 
the mortal pus. His arms opened, 
and closed again about me, in an 
embrace. 

And what was to happen hap- 
pened. 


<1 


Musk 


Musk kisses, 
To faint under musk, 


To feel his body bend like a wet branch 
That has eaten of the West wind and drunk dew. 


Musk kisses, 


That madden without wine; 
Should I know, who get drunk each sunset 
With the musk, musk, musk wine of his mouth? 


Musk kisses, 


Beauty looked into his mirror at morning 

And turned from her own shadow 

To love the musk, musk, musk of his nakedness. 
—From The Arabian Nights. 


ULYSSES 


By JAMES JOYCE 


[The Tenth 


Our worthy acquaintance, Mr. 
Malachi Mulligan, now appeared in 
the doorway as the students were 
finishing their apologue accompanied 
with a friend whom he had just re- 
encountered, a young gentleman, his 
name Alec Bannon, who had late 
come to town, it being his intention 
to buy a colour or a cornetcy in the 
fencibles and list for the wars. Mr. 
Mulligan was civil enough to ex- 
press some relish of it all the more 
as it jumped with a project of his 
own for the cure of the very evil 
that had been touched on. Where- 
at he handed round to the company 
a set of pasteboard cards which he 
had had printed that day at Mr. 
Quinnell’s bearing a legend printed 
in fair italics: Mr. Malachi Mulli- 
gan, Fertiliser and Incubator, Lam- 
bay Island. His project, as he went 
on to expound, was to withdraw 
from the round of idle pleasures 
such as form the chief business of 
sir Fopling Popinjay and sir Milk- 
sop Quidnunc in town and to devote 
himself to the noblest task for 
which our bodily organism has been 
framed. Well, let us hear of it, 
good my friend, said Mr. Dixon. 
I make no doubt it smacks of wench- 
ing. Come, be seated, both. ’Tis 
as cheap sitting as standing. Mr. 
Mulligan accepted of the invitation 
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and, expatiating on his design, told 
his hearers that he had been led into 
this thought by a consideration of 
the causes of sterility, both the in- 
hibitory and the prohibitory, whether 
the inhibtion in its turn were due 
to conjugal vexations or to a parsi- 
mony of the balance as well as 
whether the prohibition proceeded 
from defects congenital or from pro- 
clivities acquired. It grieved him 
plaguily, he said, to see the nuptial 
couch defrauded of its dearest 
pledges: and to reflect upon so 
many agreeable females with rich 
jointures, a prey for the vilest bon- 
zes, who hide their flambeau under 
a bushel in a uncongenial cloister or 
lose their womanly bloom in the em- 
braces of some unaccountable mus- 
kin when they might multiply the in- 
lets of happiness, sacrificing the in- 
estimable jewel of their sex when a 
hundred pretty fellows were at hand 
to caress, this, he assured them, 
made his heart weep. To curb this 
inconvenient (which he concluded 
due to a suppression of latent heat) 
having advised with certain counsel- 
lors of worth and inspected into this 
matter, he had resolved to purchase 
in fee simple for ever the freehold 
of Lambay island from its holder, 
lord Talbot de Malahide, a Tory 
gentleman of not much in favour 
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with our ascendancy party. He pro- 
posed to set up there a national fer- 
tilising farm to be named Omphalos 
with an obelisk hewn and erected 
after the fashion of Egpyt and to 
offer his dutiful yeoman services for 
the fecundation of any female of 
what grade of life soever who 
should there direct to him with the 
desire of fulfilling the functions of 
her natural. Money was no object, 
he said, nor would he take a penny 
for his pains. The poorest kitchen- 
wench no less than the opulent lady 
of fashion, if so be their construc- 
tions and their tempers were warm 
persuaders for their petitions, would 
find in him their man. For his nu- 
triment he shewed how he would 
feed himself exclusively upon a diet 
of savoury tubercles and fish and 
coneys there, the flesh of these lat- 
ter prolific rodents being highly 
recommended for his purpose, both 
broiled and stewed with a blade of 
mace and a pod or two of capsicum 
chillies. After this homily which he 
delivered with much warmth of as- 
- servation Mr. Mulligan in a trice 
put off from his hat a kerchief with 
which he had shielded it. They 
both, it seems, had been overtaken 
by the rain and for all their mend- 
ing their pace had taken water, as 
might be observed by Mr. Mulli- 
gan’s smallclothes of a hodden grey 
which was now somewhat piebald. 
His project meanwhile was very 
favourably entertained by his aud- 
itors and won hearty eulogies from 
all though Mr. Dixon of Mary’s 
expected to it, asking with a finick- 
ing air did he purpose also to carry 
coals to Newcastle. Mr. Mulligan 
however made court to the scholar- 
ly by an apt quotation from the 
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classics which, as it dwelt upon his 
memory seemed to him a sound and 
tasteful support of his contention: 
Talis ac tanta depravatio hujus 
seculi, O quirites, ut matres famil- 
iarum nostrae lascivas cujuslibet 
semiviri libici titillatiomes testibus 
ponderosis atque excelsis erection- 
ibus centurionum Romanorum mag- 
nopere anteponunt while for those 
of ruder wit he drove home his 
point by analogies of the animal 
kingdom more suitable to their 
stomach, the buck and does of the 
forest glade, the farmyard drake 
and duck. 

Valuing himself not a little upon 
his elegance, being indeed a proper 
man of his person, this talkative 
now applied himself to his dress 
with animadversions of some heat 
upon the sudden whimsy of the at- | 
mospherics while the company lav- 
ished their encomiums upon the pro- 
ject he had advanced. The young 
gentleman, his friend, overjoyed as 
he was at a passage that had be- 
fallen him, could not forbear to tell 
it his nearest neighbour. Mr. Mul- 
ligan, now perceiving the table, ask- 
ed for whom were those loaves and 


‘fishes and, seeing the stranger, he 


made him a civil bow and said, 
Pray, sir, was you in need of any 
professional assistance we could 
give? Who, upon his offer, thanked 
him very heartily, though preserv-: 
ing his proper distance, and replied 
that he was come there about a 
lady, now an inmate of Horne’s: 
house, that was in an interesting | 
condition, poor lady, from woman’s | 
woe (and here he fetched a deep: 
sigh) to know if her happiness had| 
yet taken place. Mr. Dixon, to) 
turn the table, took on to ask of! 
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Mr. Mulligan himself whether his 
incipient ventripotence, upon which 
he rallied him, betokened an ovo- 
blastic gestation in the prostatic 
utricle or male womb or was due as 
with the noted physician, Mr. Aus- 
tin Meldon, to a wolf in the stom- 
ach. For answer Mr. Mulligan, in 
a gale of laughter at his smalls, 
smote himself bravely below the 
diaphragm, exclaiming with an ad- 
mirable droll mimic of Mother Gro- 
gan (the most excellent creature of 
her sex though ’tis pity she’s a trol- 
lop): There’s a belly that never 
bore a bastard. This was so happy 
a conceit that it renewed the storms 
of mirth and threw the whole room 
into the most violent agitations of 
delight. The spry rattle had run on 
in the same vein of mimicry but for 
some larum in the antechamber. 
Here the listener who was none 
other than the Scotch student, a lit- 
tle fume of a fellow, blond as tow, 
congratulated in the liveliest fashion 
with the young gentleman and, in- 
terrupting the narrative at a salient 
point, having desired his visavis 
with a polite beck to have the oblig- 
ingness to pass him a flagon of 
cordial waters at the same time by 
a questioning poise of the head (a 
whole century of polite breading 
had not achieved so nice a gesture) 
to which was united an equivalent 
but contrary balance of the head 
asked the narrator as plainly as was 
ever done in words if he might treat 
him with a cup of it. Mais bien 
stir, noble stranger, said he cheerily, 
et mille compliments. That you 
may and very opportunely. There 
wanted nothing but this cup to 
crown my felicity. But, gracious 
heaven, was I left with but a crust 
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in my wallet and a cupful of water 
from the well, my God, I would ac- 
cept of them and find it in my heart 
to kneel down upon the ground and 
give thanks to the powers above for 
the happiness vouchsafed me by the 
Giver of good things. With these 
words he approached the goblet to 
his lips, took a complacent daught 
of the cordial, slicked his hair and, 
opening his bosom, out popped a 
locket that hung from a silk riband 
that very picture which he had cher- 
ished ever since her hand had wrote 
therein. Gazing upon those fea- 
tures with a world of tenderness, 
Ah, Monsieur, he said, had you but 
beheld her as I did with these eyes 
at that affecting instant with her 
dainty tucker and her new coquette 
cap (a gift for her feast day as she 
told me) in such an artless dis- 
order, of so melting a tenderness 
*pon my conscience, even you, Mon- 
sieur, had been impelled by gener- 
ous nature to deliver yourself wholly 
into the hands of such an enemy or 
to quit the field for ever. I declare, 
I was never so touched in all my 
life. God I thank thee as the 
Author of my days! Thrice happy 
will he be whom so amiable a crea- 
ture will bless with her favours. A 
sigh of affection gave eloquence to 
these words and, having replaced 
the locket in his bosom, he wiped 
his eye and sighed again. Benefic- 
ent Disseminator of blessings to all 
Thy creatures, how great and uni- 
versal must be that sweetest of Thy 
tyrannies which can hold in thrall 
the free and the bond, the simple 
swain and the polished coxcomb, the. 
lover in the heyday of reckless pas- 
sion and the husband of maturer 
years. But indeed, sir, 1 wander 
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from the point. How mingled and 
imperfect are all our sublunary joys. 
Maledicity! Would to God that 
foresight had remembered me to 
take my cloak along! I could weep 
to think of it. Then, though it had 
poured seven showers we were 
neither of us a penny the worse. 
But beshrew me, he cried, clapping 
hand to his forehead, tomorrow will 
be a new day and, thousand thun- 
ders, I know of a marchand de 
capotes, Monsieur Poyntz, from 
whom I can have for a livre as snug 
a cloak of the French fashion as 
ever kept a lady from wetting. Tut, 
tut! cries Le Fécondateur, tripping 
in, my friend Monsieur Moore, that 
most accomplished traveller (I have 
just cracked a half bottle avee lui 
in a circle of the best wits of the 
town) is my authority that in Cape 
Horn, ventre biche, they have a 
rain that will wet through any, even 
the stoutest cloak. A drenching of 
that violence, he tells me, sans 
blague, has sent more than one luck- 
less fellow in good earnest posthaste 
to another world. Pooh! A livre! 
cries Monsieur Lynch. The clumsy 
things are dear at a sou. One um- 
brella, were it no bigger than a 
fairy mushroom, is worth ten such 
stopgaps. No woman of any wit 
would wear one. My dear Kitty 
told me today that she would dance 
in a deluge before ever she would 
starve in such an ark of salvation 
for, as she reminded me (blushing 
piquantly and whispering in my ear 
though there was none to snap her 
words but giddy butterflies) dame 
Nature, by the divine blessing, has 
implanted it in our heart and it has 
become a household word that il y a 
deux choses for which the innocence 
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of our original garb, in other cir- 
cumstances a breach of the pro- 
perties, is the fittest, nay the only 
garment. The first, said she (and 
here my pretty philosopher, as I 
handed her to her tilbury, to fix my 
attention, gently tipped with her 
tongue the outer chamber of my 
ear) the first is a bath . . . but at 
this point a bell tinkling in the hall 
cut short a discourse which pro- 
mised so bravely for the enrichment 
of our store of knowledge. 

Amid the general vacant hilarity 
of the assembly a bell rang and 
while all were conjecturing what 
might be the cause Miss Callan en- 
tered and, having spoken a few 
words in a low tone to young Mr. | 
Dixon, retired with a profound bow 
to the company. The presence even 
for a moment among a party of de- 
bauchees of a woman endued with | 
every quality of modesty and not 
less severe than beautiful refrained 
the humourous saillies even of the 
most licentious but her departure 
was the signal of an outbreak of 
ribaldry. Strike me silly, said Cos- 
tello, a low fellow who was fuddled. 
A monstrous fine bit of cowflesh! 
I'll be sworn she has rendezvoused 
you. What, you dog? Have you 
a way with them? Gad’s bud. Im- 
mensely so, said Mr. Lynch. The 
bedside manner it is that they use 
in the Mater hospice. Demme, 
does not Doctor O’Gargle chuck the 
nuns there under the chin. As I 
look to be saved I had it from my 
Kitty who has been wardmaid there 
any time these seven months. Lawks- 
amercy, doctor, cried the young 
blood in the primrose vest, feigning 
a womanish simper and immodest 
squirmings of his body, how you do 
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tease a body! Drat the man! Bless 
me, I’m all of a wibblywobbly. 
Why, you're as bad as dear little 
Father Cantekissem that you are! 
May this pot of four half choke 
me, cried Costello, if she ain’t in 
the family way. I knows a lady 
what’s got a white swelling quick as 
I claps eyes on her. The young 
surgeon, however, rose and begged 
the company to excuse his retreat 
as the nurse had just then informed 
him that he was needed in the 
ward. Merciful providence had 
been pleased to put a period to the 
sufferings of the lady who was 
enceinte which she had borne with 
a laudable fortitude and she had 
given birth to a bouncing boy. I 
want patience, said he, with those 
who without wit to enliven or learn- 
ing to instruct, revile an ennobling 
profession which, saving the rever- 
ence due to the Deity, is the great- 
est power for happiness upon the 
earth. I am positive when I say 
that if need were I could produce a 
cloud of witnesses to the excellence 
of her noble exercitations which, so 
far from being a byword, should be 
a glorious incentive in the human 
breast. I cannot away with them. 
What? Malign such an one, the 
amiable Miss Callan, who is the 
lustre of her own sex and the as- 
tonishment of our and at an instant 
the most momentous that can befall 
a puny child of clay? Perish the 
thought! I shudder to think of the 
future of a race where the seeds of 
such malice have been sown and 
where no right reverence is ren- 
dered to mother and maid in house 
of Horne. Having delivered him- 
self of this rebuke he saluted those 
present on the by and repaired to 
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the door. A murmur of approval 
arose from all and some were for 
ejecting ‘the low soaker without 
more ado, a design which would 
have been effected nor would he 
have received more than his bare 
deserts had he not abridged his 
transgression by affirming with a 
horrid imprecation (for he swore 
a round hand) that he was as good 
a son of the true fold as ever drew 
breath. Stap my vitals, said he, 
them was always the sentiments of 
honest Frank Costello which I was 
bred up most particular to honour 
thy father and thy mother that had 
the best hand to a rolypoly or a 
hasty pudding as you ever see what 
I always looks back on with a lov- 
ing heart. 

To revert to Mr. Bloom who, 
after his first entry had been con- 
scious of some impudent mocks 
which he, however, had born with 
being the fruits of that age upon 
which it is commonly charged that 
it knows not pity. The young 
sparks, it is true, were as full of 
extravagancies as overgrown chil- 
dren: the words of their tumultuary 
discussions were difficultly under- 
stood and not often nice: their 
testiness and outrageous mots were 
such that his intellects resiled from: 
nor were they scrupulously sensible 
of the proprieties though their fund 
of strong animal spirits spoke in 
their behalf. But the word of Mr. 
Costello was an unwelcome lan- 
guage for him for he nauseated the 
wretch that seemed to him a crop- 
eared creature of a misshapen gib- 
bosity born out of wedlock and 
thrust like a crookback teethed and 
feet first into the world, which the 
dint of the surgeon’s pliers in his 
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skill lent indeed a colour to, so as it 
put him in thought of that missing 
link of creation’s chain desiderated 
by the late ingenious Mr. Darwin. 
It was now for more than the mid- 
dle span of our allotted years that 
he had passed through the thousand 
vicissitudes of existence and, being 
of a wary ascendancy and self a 
man of a rare forecast, he had en- 
joined his heart to repress all mo- 
tions of a rising choler and, by in- 
tercepting them with the readiest 
precaution, foster within his breast 
that plenitude of sufferance which 
base minds jeer at, rash judgers 
scorn and all find tolerable and but 
tolerable. To those who create 
themselves wits at the cost of femi- 
nine delicacy (a habit of mind 
which which be never did hold 
with) to them he would concede 
neither to bear: the name nor to 
herit the tradition of a proper 
breeding: while for such that, havy- 
ing lost all forbearance can lose no 
more, there remained the sharp an- 
tidote of experience to cause their 
insolency to beat a precipitate and 
inglorious retreat. Not but what he 
could feel with mettlesome youth 
which, caring nought for the mows 
of dotards or the gruntlings of the 
severe, is ever (as the chaste fancy 
of the Holy Writer expresses it) 
for eating of the tree forbid it yet 
not so far forth as to pretermit hu- 
manity upon any condition soever 
towards a gentlewoman when she 
was about her lawful occasions. To 
conclude, while from the sister’s 
words he had reckoned upon a 
speedy delivery he was, however, it 
must be owned, not a little allevi- 
ated by the intelligence that the is- 
sue so ausspicated after an ordeal 
of such duress now testified once 
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more to the mercy as well as to the 
bounty of the Supreme Being. 
Accordingly he broke his mind to 
his neighbour, saying that, to ex- 
press his notion of the thing, his 
opinion (who ought not perchance 
to express one) was that one must 
have a cold constitution and a frigid 
genius notto be rejoiced by this 
freshest news of the fruition of her 
confinement since she had been in 
such pain through no fault of hers. 
The dressy young blade said it was 
her husbad’s that put her in the 
expectation or at least it ought to 
be unless she were another Ephesi- 
an matron. I must acquaint you, 
said Mr. Crotthers, clapping on the 
table so as to evoke a resonant com- 
ment of emphasis, old Glory Allelu- 
jerum was round again today, an 
elderly man with dundrearies, pre- 
ferring through his nose a request 
to have word of Wilhelmina, my — 
life, as he calls her. I bade him 
hold himself in readiness for that 
the event would burst anon. ’Slife, 
Pll be round with you. I cannot 
but extol the virile potency of the 
old bucko that could still knock an- 
other child out of her. All fell to 
praising of it, each after his own 
fashion, though the same young | 
blade held with his former view 
that another than her conjugal had 
been the man in the gap, a clerk in 
orders, a linkboy (virtuous) or an 
itinerant vendor of articles needed 
in every household. Singular, com- 
muned the guest with himself, the 
wonderfully unequal faculty of 
metempsychosis possessed by them, 
that the puerperal dormitory and 
the dissecting theatre should be the 
seminaries of such frivolity, that the 
mere acquisition of academic titles 
should suffice to transform in a 
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pinch of time these votaries of 
levity into exemplary practitioners 
of an art which most men anywise 
eminent have esteemed the noblest. 
But, he further added, it is mayhap 
to relieve the pentup feelings that in 
common oppress them for I have 
more than once observed that birds 
of a feather laugh together. 


_ But with what fitness, let it be 
asked, of the noble lord, his patron, 
has this alien, whom the concession 
of a gracious prince had admitted 
to civil rights, constituted himself 
the lord paramount of our internal 
polity? Where is now the gratitude 
which loyalty should have coun- 
selled? During the recent war 
whenever the enemy had a tempo- 
rary advantage with his granados 
did this traitor to his kind not seize 
that moment to discharge his piece 
against the empire of which he is a 
tenant at will while he trembled for 
the security of his four per cents? 
Has he forgotten this as he forgets 
all benefits received? Or is it that 
from being a deluder of others he 
has become at last his own dupe as 
he is, if report belie him not, his 
own and his only enjoyer? Far be 
it from candour to violate the bed- 
chamber of a respectable lady, the 
daughter of a gallant major, or to 
cast the most distant reflections 
upon her virtue but if he challenges 
attention there (as it was indeed 
highly his interest not to have 
done) then be it so. Unhappy wo- 
man she has been too long and too 
persistently denied her legitimate 
prerogative to listen to his objurga- 
tions with any other feeling than 
the derision of the desperate. He 
says this, a censor of morals, a very 
pelican in his piety, who did not 
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scruple, oblivious of the ties of na- 
ture, to attempt illicit intercourse 
with a female domestic drawn from 
the lowest strata of society! Nay, 
had the hussy’s scouringbrush not 
been her tutelary angel it had gone 
with her as hard as with Hagar, the 
Egyptian! In the question of the 
grazing lands his peevish asperity is 
notorious and in Mr. Cuffe’s hear- 
ing brought upon him from an in- 
dignant rancher a scathing retort 
couched in terms as straightforward 
as they were bucolic. It ill becomes 
him to preach that gospel. Has he 
not nearer home a seedfield that lies 
fallow for the want of a plough- 
share? A habit reprehensible at 
puberty is second nature and an op- 
probium in middle life. If he must 
dispense his balm of Gilead in nos- 
trums and apothegms of dubious 
taste to restore to health a genera- 
tion of unfledged profligates let his 
practice consist better with the doc- 
trines that now engross him. His 
marital breast is the repository of 
secrets which decorum is reluctant 
to adduce. The lewd suggestions 
of some faded beauty may console 
him for a consort neglected and de- 
bauched but this new exponent of 
morals and healer of ills is at his 
best an exotic tree which, when 
rooted in its native orient, throve 
and flourished and was abundant in 
balm but, transplanted to a clime 
more temperate, its roots have lost 
their quondam vigour while the 
stuff that comes away from it is 
stagnant, acid and inoperative. 


The news was imparted with a 
circumspection recalling the cere- 
monial usages of the Sublime Porte 
by the second female infirmarian to 
the junior medical officer in resi- 
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dence, who in his turn announced to 
the delegation that an heir had been 
born. When he had betaken him- 
self to the women’s apartment to 
assist at the prescribed ceremony of 
the afterbirth in the presence of the 
secretary of state for domestic 
affairs and the members of the 
privy council, silents in unanimous 
exhaustion and approbation the 
delegates, chafing under the length 
and solemnity of their vigil and 
hoping that the joyful occurrence 
would palliate a licence which the 
simultaneous absence of abigail and 
oficer rendered the easier broke 
out at once into a strife of tongues. 
In vain the voice of Mr. Canvasser 
Bloom was heard endeavouring to 
urge, to mollify, to restrain. The 
moment was too propitious for the 
display of that discursiveness which 
seemed the only band of union 
among tempers so divergent. Every 
phase of the situation was  suc- 
cessively eviscerated: the prenatal 
repugnance of uterine brothers, the 
Caesarean section, posthumity with 
respect to the father and, that rarer 
form, with respect to the mother, 
the fratricidal case known as the 
Childs murder and rendered 
memorable by the impassioned plea 
of Mr. Advocate Bushe which se- 
cured the acquital of the wrong- 
fully accused, the rights of primo- 
geniture and king’s bounty touching 
twins and triplets, miscarriages and 
infanticides, simulated and dissimu- 
lated, acardiac foetus in foetu, 
aprosopia due to a congestion, the 
agnatia of certain chinless China- 
men (cited by Mr. Candidate Mul- 
ligan) in consequence of defective 
ceunion of the maxillary knobs 
along the medial line so that (as he 
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said) one ear could hear what the 
other spoke, the benefits of anes- 
thesia or twilight sleep, the prolon- 
gation of labour pains in advanced 
gravidancy by reason of pressure on 
the vein, the premature relentment 
of the amniotic fluid (as exemplified, 
in the actual case) with consequent 
peril of sepsis to the matrix, artifi- 
cial insemination by means of 
syringes, involution of the womb 
consequent upon the menopause, the 
problem of the perpetuation of the 
species in the case of females im- 
pregnated by delinquent rape, that 
distresisng manner of delivery 
called by the Brandenburghers 
Sturzgeburt, the recorded instances 
of multigeminal, twikindled and 
monstruous births conceived during 
the catamenic period or of con- 
sanguineous parents—in a word all 
the cases of human nativity which 
Aristotle has classified in his mas- 
terpiece with chromolithographic 
illustrations. The gravest problems 
of obstetrics and forensic medicine 
were examined with as much anima- 
tion as the most popular beliefs on 
the stage of pregnancy such as the 
forbidding to a gravid woman to 
step over a country stile lest, by her 
movement, the navelcord should 
strangle her creature and the in- 
junction upon her. in the event of a 
yearning, ardently and ineffectually 
entertained, to place her hand 
against that part of her person 
which long usage has consecrated as 
the seat of castigation. The ab- 
normalities of harelip, breastmole, 
supernumerary digits, negro’s inkle, 
strawberry mark and portwine stain 
were alleged by one as a primafacie 
and natural hypothetical explana- 
tion of swineheaded (the case of 
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Madame Grissel Steevens was not 
forgotten) or doghaired infants 
occasionally born. The hypothesis 
of a plasmic memory, advanced by 
the Caledonian envoy and worthy 
of the metaphysical traditions of 
the land he stood for, envisaged in 
such cases an arrest of embryonic 
development at some stage ante- 
cedent to the human. An outland- 
ish delegate sustained against both 
these views with such heat as almost 
carried conviction the theory of co- 
pulation between women and the 
males of brutes, his authority being 
his own avouchment in support of 
fables such as that of the Minotaur 
which the genius of the elegant 
Latin poet has handed down to us 
in the pages of his Metamorphoses. 
The impression made by his words 
was immediate but shortlived. It 
was effaced as easily as it had been 
evoked by an allocution from Mr. 
Candidate Mulligan in that vein of 
pleasantry which none better than 
he knew how to affect, postulating 
as the supremest object of desire a 
nice clean old man. Contemporane- 
ously, a heated argument having 
arisen between Mr. Delegate Mad- 
den and Mr. Candidate Lynch re- 
garding the juridical and theological 
dilemma in the event of one Sia- 
mese twin predeceasing the other, 
the difficulty by mutual consent was 
referred to Mr. Canvasser Bloom 
for instant submittal to Mr. Coad- 
jutor Deacon Dedalus. Hitherto 
silent, whether the better to show 
by preternatural gravity that curious 
dignity of the garb with which he 
was invested or in obedience to an 
inward voice, he delivered briefly, 
and as some thought perfunctorily, 
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the ecclesiastical ordinance forbid- 
ding man to put asunder what God 
had joined. 

But Malachias’ tale began to 
freeze them with horror. He con- 
jured up the scene before them. 
The secret panel beside the chimney 
slid back and in the recess appeared 
. . . Haines! Which of us did not 
feel his flesh creep! He had a 
portfolio full of Celtic literature in 
one hand, in the other a phial mark- 
ed Poison. Surprise, horror, loath- 
ing were depicted on all faces while 
he eyed them with a ghastly grin. 
I anticipated some such reception, 
he began with an eldritch laugh, for 
which, it seems, history is to blame. 
Yes, it is true. I am the murderer. 
of Samuel Childs. And how I am 
punished! The inferno has no ter- 
rors for me. This is the appear- 
ance is on me. Tare and ages, 
what way would I be resting at all, 
he muttered thickly, and I tramping 
Dublin this while back with my 
share of songs and himself after me 
the like of a soulth or a bullawur- 
rus? My hell, and Ireland’s, is in 
this life. It is what I tried to oblit- 
erate my crime. Distractions, rook- 
shooting, the Erse language (he re- 
cited some), laudanum (he raised 
the phial to his lips), camping out. 
In vain! His spectre stalks me. 
Dope is my only hope. . . . Ah! 
Destruction! ‘The black panther! 
With a cry he suddenly vanished 
and the panel slid back. An instant 
later his head appeared in the door 
opposite and said: Meet me at 
Westland row station at ten past 
eleven. He was gone! Tears 
gushed from the eyes of the dis- 
sipated host. The seer raised his 
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hand to heaven, murmuring: The his own father. He drank drugs to 
vendetta of Mannanaun! The sage panther was himself the ghost of 
repeated Lex talionis. The senti- obliterate. For this relief much 
mentalist is he who would enjoy thanks. The lonely house by the 
without incurring the immense graveyard is uninhabited. No soul 
debtorship for a thing done. Ma- will live there. The spider pitches 
lachias, overcome by emotion, ceas- her web in the solitude. The noc- 
ed. The mystery was unveiled. turnal rat peers from his hole. A 
Haines was the third brother. His curse is on it. It is haunted. Mur- 
real name was Childs. The black derer’s ground. 


The first instalment of ULYSSES appeared in Number One of Two 
Worxtps MontTHLy. Another instalment will appear in the next number, 
and in the number following that, the last. 


Song 


My heart leaps from my breast to you, 
I sacrifice my rest to you, 

Nor will my pride be satisfied 
Until my lips are pressed to you. 


When first my eyes confessed to you 
The homage they addressed to you, 

My longing gaze and weeping ways 
Seemed little more than jest to you. 


Or if my death seems best to you, 
Or if my life gives zest to you, 

I'll die indeed or try indeed 
To be a loving guest to you. 


—From The Arabian Nights 
<> 


All men are partially buried in the grave of custom, and of some we 
see only the crown on the head above the ground. Better are the physically 
dead, for they more lively rot. 


It is not easy to write a journal what interests us at any time, because 
to write it is not what interests us. 


